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FRIEND OF MY YOUTH. 


By MRS. ELLIS. 


Friend of my youth, we oft have roamed together 
At early dawn; 

Sporting, through many an hour of sunny weathe:, 
O’er field and lawn. 


Light was thy step, when bounding in thy beauty 
With matchless grace, 

Thou madest pleasant pastime of thy duty, 
First in the chase. 


Bright eyes were there to gaze upon thy fleetness ; 
And words of praise, 

From rosy lips whose very breath was sweetness, 
In thy young days. 


Where are they now-—those happy friends, admiring 
That sport, and thee? 

Am I the only one unchanged, untiring 
Thy friend to be? 


They’re gone again o’er many a verdant meadow, 
With hawk and hound, 

Tracing in joyous mood the wild bird’s shadow 
O’er the same ground. 


They’re gone; and thou and I are left together, 
Our truth to try. 

But heed them not ; we have the same bright weather—- 
The same blue sky. 


Heed not the echo of the wild steed prancing 
O’er yonder hill; 

Nor start. "Tis but the leaves and sunbeams dancing ° 
Rest, and be still. 


Rest; for thy day of youthful sport is over, 
Why then repine? 

If, when no more through woods and fields a rover, 
Such rest be thine. 


If, when thy bounding step would soon be weary, 
Thy strength would fail, 
I call thee here, to comfort, and to cheer thee, 
In this green vale. 
No. 97. April, 1911. 








SANTIAGO OF GALICIA. 


The Swinging of the Great Censer. 
By J. HARRIS STONE, M.A, F.L.S., F.CS. 


EDIZVALISM UNDISTURBED. At any 
M moment one would not be sur- 
prised to see a knight in shining 
armour come clanking along the narrow 
paved way which now goes by the 
name of street. To meet a King of 
France, or a Papal Legate with their 
trains of attendants would cause no eye- 
brow to be raised. Fair ladies with 
sweeping trains, long-pointed shoes, 
and tall, horn-protruding head-gear, 
accompanied by gay cavaliers’ in 
slouched hats and slashed velvet doub- 
lets, sword by side, would be quite in 
keeping with the scene as it is to-day. 
Swarms of dingy, dust-covered, journey- 
tired pilgrims with many scallop-shells 
attached to their gowns and cloaks 
would excite no wonder did they trudge 
along beside us on their way to the 
shrine. 


** And how shall I know your true love 
From many an other one? 
Oh, by his scallop shell and hat, 
And by his sandal shoon.’’* 

As Santiago de Compostela was, in 
those far off days, so it is to-day. No- 
thing is changed. The old enormous 
granite paving stones, taking the place 
of modern Macadam, still present their 
smooth surfaces as worn by the count- 
less shoon of past ages. The cathedral, 
churches, houses, shrines, fountains, 
are, of course, untouched. As_ they 
were then so they are now. Yet as 
we rattle, groan, pulsate, and plunge 
along over the uneven hard way up the 
steep incline to the Hotel Suizo from the 
railway station, yes, actually a railway 
station—in a most modern motor-bus, 
glancing as we pass into the cool cellar- 
like recesses, still doing duty for shops, 
and into the dim vistas of the arched 
sideways, we can’t help thinking what 
a pity it is thus to disturb so peaceful, 
slumberous a place, placidly breathing— 
nay, actually exhaling, an odour of past 


sanctity and telling us at every step of 
a world which has long since passed 
away for ever. 

Of all the towns I have seen Santiago 
reminds me most of Bologna. The 
covered-in, arched walks—cool and in- 
viting—are very reminiscent of that 
northern Italian town. Some of the 
narrow tortuous streets have, however, 
quite a character of their own—one I 
measured of considerable length was 
exactly forty-four inches wide, no more. 
But Santiago is much more medieval 
looking than Bologna, and vastly more 
interesting. It is a perfect mine of old 
curiosities and relics of antiquity, and 
would probably prove a veritable Gol- 
conda for the patient, enquiring curio 
hunter. 

The position of the City is fine as seen 
from a distance. It is situated in the 
north-west angle of the Spanish penin- 
sular at a point equi-distant from the 
town of Corufia on the north coast, and 
Vigo on the west, and from Cape 
Finisterre—the Roman’s ‘‘ End of the 
World.”’ It is 514 miles west-by-south 
from Lugo, and 32 miles south-by-west 
from Corufia to be precise, and lies on 
the eastern slope of the Monte Pedroso 
surrounded by mountains which collect 
the travelling clouds and cause them to 
be continually dropping rain upon the 
town. The consequence is that the old 
granite buildings in the deserted streets 
and narrow ways acquire therefrom an 
extra tint of melancholy and decay. 
The hill upon which Santiago stands 
slopes with a long descent towards the 
west, while on the north-west and 
south-west the ground falls away into 
narrow valleys, thus leaving the city 
conspicuous from many points of view. 
The city, like every other city which 
is set on a hill, delights the eye when 
seen from afar, but it is rather a dreary 
scene around and must have appealed 


* The old ballad of the ‘‘ Friar of Orders Gray."’ 
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with anything but an _ encouraging 
aspect of cordiality to the hosts of 
pilgrims which formerly thronged to 
visit the shrine. 

The origin of the name Compostela 
(Campus Stellae = field of a star) is attri- 
buted to the alleged fact that here in 
835 the Bishop of Iria discovered the 
body of St. James the Apostle (San 
lago), being 
guided to 
spot by a star. 
Strictly speak- 
ing, according 
to the generally 
accepted ac- | 
count, the body 
was actually | 
found by an | 
anchorite, Pela- 
gius, who re- 
ported his find 
to the Bishop. 

At any rate, 
Theodomir, 
Bishop of Iria 
Flavia (now 
known as Pad- 
ron), may -be 
said to have 
founded the 
city. The body 
is said to be 
still in the 
actual tomb or 
small _ chapel 
beneath the 
high altar in 
which it was 
first discovered 

a chapel with 
Roman _ arches [as 5 x eee 
and pillars. It 
reposes in a 
silver casket or 
urn with wrought images about a foot 
in height carved upon it, copied from 
some in the Gloria Gate. 

Alonso II., upon the discovery of the 
remains, at once erected a chapel on the 
site, houses sprang up around it; the 
chapel was enlarged into a cathedral, 
finished 874, and consecrated May 17th, 
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‘he relics were in 1884 solemnly 


affirmed by the Pope to be still’ beneath 
the cathedral. 

This ancient cathedral was _ totally 
destroyed by the Moors under Almansor 
in 997- The present building would 
seem by the best authorities to have 
been begun in 1078 and finished in 
1188. It is Romanesque in style and so 
similar to that of St. Servin of Toulouse 
that it is im- 
possible to 
doubt that it is 
due to French 
architects. The 
total length is 
308 feet, that 
of the transepts 
207; the nave 
is 79 feet high; 
the aisles 23 
feet; the dome 
108 feet, and 
the stone em- 
ployed in the 
building is a 
hard granite. 

The name ol 
Compostela is 
now almost un- 
heard of either 
in Spain or 
elsewhere. The 


city is known 
all over the 
world by the 
name of Sant- 
iago (Saint 
James). In- 
deed the only 


trace of it that 
now remains is 
on the parch- 
ment certificate 
which is given 
to pilgrims 
performed all that 
them, and_ which 
they keep as a voucher of their visit. 
This is called the Campostella, and in 
the Middle Ages was a document of 
considerable legal importance. This 


when they have 
is required of 


certificate or voucher in Latin, signed 
by a Canon, of having completed the 
great pilgrimage was required in many 
cases as a necessary qualification for 
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entering. on an inheritance, or as an 
expiation for a crime and other pur- 
poses. It was therefore preserved as a 
document of great value. If some ot 
the old coffers of this country and old 
archives were ransacked | doubt not a 
few of the Campostellas would be forth- 
coming. 

limes change. Fashions alter in 
pilgrimages as in the costumes of 
ladies. Nothing is more striking than 
to consider what Santiago must have 
looked like at the zenith of its reputa- 
tion. Now it is a dead-alive place. 
Ichabod is written large everywhere. 
Yet in the Middle Ages as many as a 
hundred thousand pilgrims used to 
travel here in one year to put their right 
hands into the finger-marks in the central 
pillar of the Gloria Gate; to mount the 
narrow dark staircase behind the statue, 
embrace and kiss the esclavina, or hood 
at the back of stony St. James; to 
mount the heights of the Cathedral and 
leave their old clothes on the iron cross 
on the roof; to rub their heads against 
the hard granite locks of Matteo; and 
doubtless do some penance by ‘‘ walk- 
ing’’ on the knees. Now the total 
number of foreign pilgrims present on 
St. James’s Day (July 25th), and in the 
course of an entire year is probably not 
400, though in 1909 a special pilgrim- 
age from England, under the auspices 
ot the Roman Catholic Bishop of West- 
minster, visited Santiago some 350 
strong. Loretto, Lourdes, Alt-Oetting 
in Bavaria, and other shrines have 
taken the lustre trom Santiago. 

In the Afio Santo, or year of Jubilee, 
which happens whenever St. James’s 
Day falls on a Sunday, of course the 
annual number of pilgrims may be 
somewhat increased, but, as a rule, they 
are steadily dwindling. 

In thought one can still go back and 
see these penitents and devout persons 
toiling long, long distances, over moun- 
tains and through valleys, along bridle 
paths and goat tracks, or along rocky 
trails then called roads, full of holes, 
and of the most awfully rugged descrip- 
tion, and then when the first sight of 
the Cathedral Towers came into view, 
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and the object of their ardent longing 
nearly attained, expressing their joy by 
bursting out into song and prayer, 
many talling on their knees and per- 
forming the remainder of the journey 
in that painful fashion. 

In the olden days pilgrimages may 
have served a useful purpose in the 
careful maintenance of roads and the 
means of communication, which, with- 
out them, would have been nil between 
many countries. Several good roads 
were actually made from France, Spain, 
and what is now Portugal, for the con- 
venience of the pilgrims. They would 
also tend to awaken intelligence and 
increase knowledge at a time when 
seeing and hearing were the only ways 
of acquiring information and when 
books were not. They would tend to 
remove prejudices between countries 
and would foster a spirit of tolerance 
and patience. And yet even in the 
Middle Ages they had their drawbacks. 
Independently of the superstition which 
they obviously fostered, their good 
points were counterbalanced by accom- 
panying evils. At an early date they 
were condemned by several of the 
greatest Christian Fathers, such as 
Augustine and Chrysostom, on account 
of the immorality which resulted from 
them. Their character even at a later 
date may be gathered from a passage in 
the De Imitatione Christi (a very old 
book whose authorship is unknown) :— 
‘‘ They who wander much abroad, sel- 
dom thereby become holy.’’ Let us 
hope that in these days pilgrimages and 
the reasons which prompt them are due 
to more sanctified and useful purposes. 
In many instances nowadays a pilgrim- 
age is simply a more or less laudable 
excuse for touring. 

Formerly pilgrimages held very much 
the position now occupied by conti- 
nental tours. When the ferment of 
restlessness combined with religious 
fervour made men and women from all 
parts of Europe seek distant shrines, 
Santiago de Compostela was most dis- 
tinguished and held quite equal in 


honour as a place of pilgrimage with 
the Holy Land, and even Rome itself. 
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It was known as the “ Jerusalem of 
Spain.”’ 

The pilgrim to Rome was known as a 
** Roamer ’’ (Romero), and the pilgrim 
to the Holy Land as ‘‘ Saunterer.’’ It 
has been thought by some, and not 
without reason, that the name of pil- 
grim or stranger (peregrinus, Latin; 
peregrino, Spanish) was first used ex- 
clusively to designate those who had 
made the pilgrimage to the shrine of St. 
James, and only at a later date was the 
word used of travellers for devotional 
purposes in general. 
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pilgrims gave rise to the popular 
Spanish name for the Milky Way, “ El 
camino de Santiago.”’’ The list of kings, 
imperial envoys, papal legates, mediz- 
val saints, and a great many more of 
lesser degree, belonging to both Church 
and State, and of all nationalities, who 
from time to time were attracted to the 


sacred city is a prodigious one. Nearly 
everybody of note, or who desired 
notoriety, who earnestly craved a 


favour from Heaven, or to be associ- 
ated with the religious fervour of the 
time, or to acquire an odour of sanctity, 


eee tes 


THE APOSTLE. 


INSCRIPTION : 
Here lies Santiago (St. F$ames) 


Son of Zebedee and Sulome, 
Brother of St. Fohn, 
Who was beheaded by Herod in F$erusalem, 
The body was brought to this place 


By his Discifles. 


But besides being inspired by a desire 
for travelling, in the Middle Ages pil- 
grimages took place for other reasons, 
often as penance or punishment for 
crimes, and such were known as the 
‘* Greater Pilgrimages,’’ and the most 
heinous crimes were expiated by visits 
to Santiago, Rome, and Palestine. But 
besides being the resort of those who 
had sinned badly, Santiago was held in 
the highest esteem by all the best men 
and women of the time when its zenith 
was unapproached by any other pilgrim 
city in the world. The vast number of 


made the pilgrimage to Santiago in 
Galicia. The mighty Saint Charle- 
magne visited the shrine, and so did our 
Edward I., as well as several of the 
Louises of France. 

What a mixed lot these pilgrims must 
have been! Kings, princes, statesmen, 
murderers, thieves, and a miscellaneous 
mass of unclassibles, all going through 
the same ceremonies; all embracing the 
same stone effigy of St. James, and 
kissing the esclavina or hood (el fin del 
Romaje); all touching the point of his 
staff or walking stick; all placing their 
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right hands in turn in the central pillar 
of the Gloria gate; all rubbing their 
heads against the hard locks of Mat- 
teo’s hair to enhance their brain power ; 
all seeing the Great Censer swing; all 
confessing in the grand old Cathedral; 
each one obtaining his parchment cer- 
tificate and returning home happier and, 
we trust, better. 

These hard granite stones of the 
narrow alleys and courtyards of Sant- 
iago have been worn into their present 
very uneven and smooth condition by a 
countless host of trampers—so many, 
so mixed, so ceaseless, that the mind 





WEST ENTRANCE TO SANTIAGO 
CATHEDRAL. 


(it is gust behind this entrance that the 
Gloria Gate lies). 
simply feels bewildered in imagining the 
crowd. The streets now are so dull, so 
very medieval, so empty—full of echoes 
and arches and pillars and estuchions 
without any bustling signs of life—that 
it is difficult and an effort to imagine 
what a busy and thronged place it must 
have been when people thought more of 
saints and sacred relics than they do 
now. Of these devotees to the shrine 
the English formed no small proportion. 


A fourteenth century account of the 
pilgrimage, preserved by Purchas in his 
Pilgrims, describes the route from 
England. The traveller had to take 
ship at Plymouth or Bristol, and- land- 
ing at Bayonne, passed the Spanish 
frontier, and then, avoiding the rugged 
district of the Asturias, made his way 
to Pampalona, Burgos, Leon and Astor- 
ga, and so through the mountains of 
Leon and Cantabria to Galicia. Multi- 
tudes from England must have gone— 
probably the majority embarked at 
Bristol. Indeed so great was the num- 
ber of those who went that the French 
King at one period stipulated with the 
King of Spain that as a safeguard no 
English should be allowed to visit Com- 
postela without obtaining his permis- 
sion. In one year, 1434, no less than 
2,500 licenses were granted to English 
pilgrims alone. Most probably it was 
the cessation of visitors from England 
at the time of the Reformation that first 
caused the turn of the tide that had set 
so strongly in that direction. 

Just think what this influx of 
pilgrims meant to Santiago. Innkeepers 
flourished. Doctors, money changers, 
food vendors did enormous _ business. 
Quacks, no doubt, did a roaring trade. 
Special industries were developed. One 
whole street was filled with booths for 
the sale of the polished scallop-shells 
alone. Another was taken up with jet 
workers; rosaries, stars, gourds, staffs, 
amulets, and such like religious tokens 
and souvenirs were in great demand. 

So great was the crowd of pilgrims 
that the houses were inadequate to 
lodge them, and the cathedral itself was 
turned into a great barrack to afford 
sleeping accommodation to the multi- 
tudes. To disinfect and, to some 
extent, to keep the atmosphere pure, 
ordinary sized censers sufficed not, so a 
gigantic censer of pure silver was made. 

This huge ‘‘ King of Censers,’’ as it 
is called, for it is still extant, is by my 
tape-measure exactly five feet high to 
the top of the ring on its summit. It 
used to be lit and swung daily to keep 
the air of the sacred edifice sweet and 
wholesome, but nowadays it is only 
brought into service on special days. 
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When not in use it is kept in 
a corner of a room in the 
Cathedral library, where ! 
measured it. 

I luckily happened to be in 
Santiago on one of the few 
days when it is employed in 
the ceremonials. It was on 
Lammas Day (August st), 
just before to a.m., that | 
arrived at the Cathedral while 
an office was being sung. At 
the close of the service two 
workmen, in the’ ordinary 
clothes of their class, ap- 
peared bringing the cense1 
between them suspended from 
a stout pole running through 
the ring at the top, the ends 
resting on their shoulders. 
The weight was just as much 
as they could carry. They de- 
posited the massive vessel on 
the floor exactly beneath the 
centre of the dome, 
above the pavement 
than seventy feet. From the 
centre of the dome a large 
stout iron pulley is suspended, 
around which a 
one end 


rising 
more 
Photo by] 


strong rope passes, 
terminating in a 
weight and a much longer’ end 
brought to the side of the 
and there fixed to the wall. 


weight or 


silver 


transept 
A pound 
more of incense was then 
placed upon the glowing charcoal in the 
interior of the censer, the large round 
lid being removed for that purpose. 
Che short end of the rope was lowered 
and the silver weight taken off and the 
hook hitched on to the ring of the 
censer. Ten men then grasped the long 
end of the rope, some ten feet away 
from where the censer 
knotted ‘‘ tails’’ woven or 
spliced into the main rope about ten 
feet from its extremity, so that each 
workman had a smaller rope to haul on 
when the foreman gave the signal to 
hoist up. 


stood, by as 


many 


The boss raised his hand and 
the ten men pulled the censer six feet 
from the ground. Then going to it he 
gave it a great but steady push in an 
exactly straight line parallel with the 
centre of the transepts and so started the 
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THE ROOF OF SANTIAGO CATHEDRAL. 


OLD CLOTHES, IRON PILGRIM CROSS, ON THE ROOP. 


swinging. As the ponderous mass of 
metal methodically swung from side to 
side the ten workmen (signalled by the 
hand of the foreman, standing apart, 
but keeping his eye on it) pulled the 
rope downwards and then let it ascend 
to the extreme limit of their extended 
arms, just as if they 
church bell. This, being done 
wonderful skill and judgment, 
caused the censer remarkably quickly to 


were pulling a 
heavy 
with 


increase its pace and its journeys to and 
fro, from side to side, along the tran- 
septs. As it passed it gave out a hiss 
and a swirl and clouds of scented smoke 
and occasional bursts of flame poured 
out of the slits in its sides. With a 
* swirl’ it gained mo- 
mentum and rushed past, and up, up, 
up, right up at last to the roof of the 
cathedral, more than seventy feet above 
our heads—(the actual height is, I be- 
lieve, seventy-nine feet)—till it seemed 
likely to be going to plunge through the 
roof and out into the clear, blue sky 
above in its mad career heavenwards 


sé 


swish ’’ and a 
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There—at the summit of its ambition—- 
it would seem to momentarily pause be- 
fore taking the downward plunge and 
once more come tearing down, down, 
down, past us like an express train, 
emitting masses of spluttering sparks, 
and clouds of aromatic incense. The 
faces of the dense crowd of worshippers 
in the dim religious light, some kneel- 
ing, others standing, forming a long 
narrow lane through which it passed in 
its soaring flights, intently followed its 
motions with fascinated gaze. Then the 
ten men ceased pulling and its vibrations 
‘*died away,’’ as children say when 
swinging, and became rapidly less and 
less till the foreman caught it and stayed 
its momentum altogether. The rope was 
at once lowered. Once more the censer 
was at rest on the spot whence it had 
started on its extraordinary career 
through space. The pole was brought 
out, thrust through the ring, and the 
botafumeiro borne off to its repose in 
the Biblioteca till the next great festival. 
The swinging of great censer of Sant- 
iago is one of the most unusual and 
impressive ceremonies I have ever wit- 
nessed. The head workman’ who 
directed the swinging, and guided by 
whose uplifted hand the ten men pulled 
or slackened the rope, as the case might 
be, was an expert at the work, for he 
had fulfilled that duty, I was told, for 
sixty years. 

There is a charming legend that once 
the censer did break away from the rope 
and plunged through the wall of the 
cathedral with fearful violence, but on 
the spot where it alighted outside, in no 
way damaged, a spring of beautifully 
pure water welled up to the amazed joy 
and delight of the faithful. I did not 
see that spring, however. 

The most interesting object in Sant- 
iago is to my mind the Gloria Gate of 
the Cathedral. It is worth making a 
journey to Galicia, to Santiago, to the 
Cathedral, to see this alone. 

George Edmund Street, F.S.A., the 
famous architect, in his ‘‘ Gothic Archi- 
tecture in Spain’’ (1865), gives the 
place of honour as a frontispiece in the 
book to a woodcut engraving of the 
‘** Portico de la Gloria’’ of Santiago 


Cathedral, and in the text (page 153) 
says :—‘‘It is now necessary to say 
something about what is to an architect 
the chief glory of this noble church—its 
grand western entrance, fitly called the 
Portico de la Gloria. On the whole, 
with no small experience to warrant my 
speaking, and yet with a due sense of 
the rashness of too general an approval, 
I cannot avoid pronouncing this effort of 
Master Matthew’s at Santiago to be one 
of the greatest glories of Christian art. 
Its scale is not very grand, but in every 
other respect it is quite admirable, and 
there is a freshness and originality about 
the whole of the detail which cannot be 
praised too much.”’ 

Master Matthew was first at work at 
this Western Porch in 1168, and he 
finished the doors in 1188. Below the 
porch is another chapel called the Chapel 
of St. Joseph, which is also the work of 
the same great master mason, and 
which was begun and finished about 
1168-1175. 

It is evident that the whole of the 
Gloria Gate was originally painted, red 
apparently having been the predominant 
colour. 

At the South Kensington Museum 
there is a complete cast of this work, 
made at the expense (£2,300) of the 
British Government by Brucciani in 
1868, which by no manner of means 
conveys the glory of the original. It is 
simply misleading, and I advise no one 
to go to see it. How absurd it is to 
drag out of its surroundings, even in 
the form of a replica, a piece of archi- 
tecture the beauty of which so largely 
depends upon its local association and 
the old-time sacred atmosphere of its 
location! At South Kensington it is 
placed with its back to a wall, on the 
spaces of which, between the arches, are 
crowded wood carvings of other periods, 
and the forest of other antiquities in the 
same room absolutely prevent the Gate 
being seen except in penny numbers. 
The people of Santiago complain that 
when the necessary casts were made 
much of the colouring of the Gate was 
removed in the moulds. The model in 
South Kensington is of a deadly depres- 
sing whitewash hue ! 
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The doorways are three in number, of 
which the centre opens into the nave, 
and that on either side into one of the 
side aisles. The central shaft is of marble 
and most delicately carved all over with 
the tree of Jesse. The capital of this 
central shaft has the figures of the Holy 
Trinity with angels on either side, 
censing, and above is a grand sitting 
figure of St. James with a scroll in his 
right hand and a palmer’s staff in the 
other. The 
nimbus of the 
saint is stud- 
ded with large 
crystals, 
which I 
should say 
were not so 
designed by 
Master Mat- 
thew, but 
added at a 
later date. 
The main 
capital of the 
central shaft 
above the 
saint’s head 
has on three 
sides the 
lemptation of 
our Lord, and 
on the fourth 
side angels 
coming and 
ministering to 
Him. One of 
the ancient 
ceremonies 
associated 
with the pil- 
grimage to 
Santiago is 
connected 
with this cen- 
wel shaft THE GLORIA GATE, 
Pilgrims kneel 
down and put the thumb and fingers of 
the right hand into some cavities which 
fit them, in the ornate sculpture which 
is deeply incised or rather worn through 
the friction of thousands and thousands 
of hands and finger tips, which have 
been devoutly placed there. With the 
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left hand the custom was to throw sand 
down the throat of the monstrous figure 
at the base of the shaft; the meaning of 
this ritual and the purpose intended to 
be served thereby is to me a mystery. 
It would be interesting to know how 
soon after Master Matthew built the 
Gloria Gate did this curious custom 
commence and what started it. 

Even if executed at the present day 
the Gloria Gate would be marvellous. 
I doubt much 
if any living 
architect 
could produce 
so effective 
and striking a 
piece of work. 
1 mean a 
piece of work 
so original, so 
broad in con- 
ception, so 
w onderfully 
exact in its 
minutest de- 
tails, and at 
the same time 
so harmonious 
as an entity. 

The general 
effect is awe- 
inspiring and 
silencing, 
sobering to 
even the mere 
casual and 
superficial 
globe - trotter. 
ro the 
though tful 
and patient 
observer the 
details one 
after another 


[J. Harris Stone. 
gradually 


WEST ENTRANCE, 


dawn upon 
the mind and 
incite the imagination till respect 
gives place to admiration, admira- 
tion to reverence. These feelings are 
intensified and acutely accentuated 


when the mind slowly grasps the 
fact—by no means easy to grasp in 
its full significance—that this structure 
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was conceived and executed no less than 
740 years ago. What manner of man 
must he have been who planned and 
carved all those figures at a time when 
learning was with the few, when might 
was right, when gross superstition was 
rampant, when science was not, when 
even the carving tools must have been 
rudimentary? Not a living man now- 
a-days could build a masterpiece such as 
this—a masterpiece which could live for 
more than seven centuries and hold the 
respect and admiration of countless mul- 
titudes of all religions, and no religion, 
and of all nationalities. 

Master Matthew must have been an 
extraordinary man. He must have been 
a man of broad ideas, of deep religious 
fervour, of consummate skill as a crafts- 
man coupled with the possession .of. ex- 
emplary patience and _ thoroughness. 
Such a man occurs only once in many 
centuries. He is the Shakspere of 
architects, the Cervantes of sculptors. 

Just as in the precessions to-day in 
Spain you have an apparently incon- 
gruous element in the comic or carica- 
ture giants which march at the head, so 
even in this Gloria:Gate the suggestion 
of common humanity is not wanting. 
The figures are all natural even though 
saintly. At the right hand side are*two 
saints evidently discussing a knotty 
point. One has his hand raised in an 
attitude which expresses a disbelief in 
what his neighbour is saying. He on 
the contrary is holding his hand over his 
heart as if saying, ‘‘ On my honour, to 
the best of my judgment and belief, it is 
so.’’ Then on the outer gate on the 
same side is a saint pointing to the out- 
side of the building as if saying, ‘‘ No 
discussions here, out you go.”’ 

The monstrous large head on the out- 
ward side of the central pillar supporting 
the arch is that of a man which perhaps 
may be meant to represent Jupiter—the 
false god superseded by that above him. 
At least that thought occurred to me as 
I studied it. On the reverse of this 
Jupiter, looking into the church, towards 
the High Altar, in the same lowly posi- 
tion, but with reverential pose is a small 
figure of Master Matthew. His hair is 
carved or else worn by constant friction 





in tuft-like bits not unlike a series of low 
mushrooms. Children are brought here 
and have their heads placed against this 
granite head to ensure them having 
good brains—if any of the ability of 
Matteo is thereby transferred the child- 
ren are surely to be envied. 

The impression produced now on the 
mind of the ordinary traveller upon en- 
tering Santiago is that of profound 
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melancholy. Everything has_ been. 
Decay and signs of the loss of former 
greatness are on all hands, painfully 
apparent. The numerous conventical 
buildings which are deserted and have 
either been left to go to ruin, or conver- 
ted into civil channels, wear a dismal 
aspect, and the whole place has a 
deserted look as if nothing flourished 
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there. Spain has a bad record as a pre- 
server of her great wealth of antiquities. 
Conservative she may be as regards her 
policy to the outside world, but rankly 
radical is she as regards her priceless 
treasures of the past. This is how 
Santiago appears to the _ ordinary 
traveller. To the antiquary and the 
archeologist on the other hand Santiago 
is a town of never failing and constantly 
unexpected delight. It is a mine of 
antiquarian wealth, equalled in few if in 
any towns in Europe. It is a town to 
stay in, to study, to absorb, and there is 
an immense amount of good antiquarian 
work to be done there. 

Besides the Cathedral there are many 
ancient and interesting buildings. The 
University, founded in 1532 by Arch- 
bishop Fonseca, with its large court like 
that of a Cambridge college and its old 
dining hall with 16th century ceiling 
carved in wood, and its pulpit on one 
side for the Reader; the church of Santa 
Martin—a 17th century building with the 
grand old fountain in its court, and its 
unique staircase built on the arch prin- 
ciple devoid of support, and its English 
robed Virgin over the main side altar, its 
leather doors, and wonderful choir-seat 
carvings, dated 1644, and its exqui- 


sitely-carved and beautiful 17th century 
Virgin, the work of the celebrated 
Ferreiro, the Galician Canova; the 
Church of Santa Maria de Sar, remark- 
able for its leaning pillars, and many 
other ruined convents and ecclesiastical 
buildings. 

The electric light illuminates the nar- 
row stone-paved ways (streets convey a 
totally wrong impression), and the old 
Medizval watchman the Sereno, clad in 
old Spanish cloak and carrying a gleam- 
ing pike still chants the hours and sings, 
‘* Ave Maria Purissima,’’ as he has been 
doing for centuries past. The women 
still gather at the fountain to fill their 
jars and cans carrying them away on 
their heads—-the picturesque street foun- 
tains being, as of yore, the gossip places 
of the town. The novio sits or 
patiently stands below his lady’s window 
to sing her praises, accompanied on the 
guitar, as he has always done, and now 
and again you will see a pet lamb walk- 
ing demurely behind a girl or entering a 
house with her like a dog. 

Strange contrasts! Motor-cars, elec- 
tric lights, telephones, and other 2oth 
century marvels cheek by jowl with the 
oldest customs and the most ancient 
Christian Monuments in the world ! 





“Sono |’'Amore, difida di me.” 


By Dorotruy SARGEANT. 


ALE heroines of unhappy love, 
Who held one heart all else above, 
Forlorn and fair your figures move 
Adown the centuries. 


Sweet Daphne drownéd in the deep 
She who to love’s dead breast did creep 
And sob herself to deathfast sleep, 

Yseult of Brittain eke. 


And she the King of France loved long 
Done to her death by grievous wrong, 
Whose name he has enshrined in song, 

‘* Charmante Gabrielle.’’ 


Face after face fiits o’er the stage, 
Emerging from the mists of age, 
Forever as we turn the page 

Of tale and history. 





A FREAK OF FORTUNE. 


By HELEN HORSFALL. 


ES, as you say, it is nice out here 
in the moonlight, and it seems 
wicked to light up and spoil it all, 

so there’s nothing else for it but a yarn. 
Have I ever told you of the strange 
career of Lesley Merrick? I should like 
to put it in one of my books, but it 
would be recognised, so I will tell it 
to you in short story form. 

It is rather a queer tale; I had it 
partly from Merrick himself and partly 
from Sir Michael Harwood. You know 
Harwood’s pictures, of course, they are 
splendid, and he himself is a fine speci- 
men of a man—a typical Englishman, 
and just as broad and strong mentally 
as he is physically. Merrick is quite a 
different type, and of course much 
younger. He has the artistic tempera- 
ment strong, and much originality. A 
queer chap altogether, but true as steel, 
and ‘‘ white all through,’’ as I have 
heard him described. At the time when 
the story commences Lesley was des- 
perately hard up. He had been left 
with little to start life on, and was 
quite alone in the world but for an 
uncle, who offered him a post in his 
own business in some provincial town. 
Lesley expressed his gratitude but de- 
clined the offer; being young and en- 
thusiastic he felt that he would rather 
starve on art than thrive on business; 
also he had, at that time, amazing 
faith in himself. So he chose the most 
suitable art school and worked fero- 
ciously until his money began to give 
out. He was then just about ready to 
go for the Academy schools and he 
realised that as funds were getting short 
his only chance lay in getting in; 
probably it was that fact that proved 
his undoing, for though he passed, and 
sent up better work than any other in 
his school, whether it was from nervous- 
ness or just his erratic temperament, I 
do not know, he failed on probation. 
The blow staggered him a bit but 4** 
not crush him, and he set to work to 
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make other plans. He managed to get 
a little black and white work at miser- 
ably small pay, but just enough to keep 
him going, and he decided to try and get 
some pictures into the Academy exhibi- 
tion, in fact, to work his own way up 
without assistance from anyone. 

It was just at this time that the idea 
for his famous ‘* Andromeda ’’ first 
came to him. You know it, so there is 
no need to tell you of the absolute ori- 
ginality of the conception of it, the 
beauty of the colour scheme, ete. For 
a time the young painter thought of 
hardly anything else, he gave it all his 
spare time, dreamt of it at night, almost 
lived in it in fact. One day he chanced 
to meet Mackenzie, one of his late mas- 
ters, an outspoken but kind-hearted 
Scotchman. He said he should like to 
see what he was sending up, and if he 
would bring his sketches round to his 
studio he would criticise them. Lesley 
was delighted, thinking that he had a 
surprise in store for him, for he was 
confident in those days, probably more 
so than. he is now. So he took the 
** Andromeda ’’ and two other less am- 
bitious sketches. When Mackenzie 
caught sight of the former, he gave a 
long low whistle, and then stared at it 
for some time in silence. After a few 
minutes, which seemed to Lesley as a 
hundred years, he turned to him and 
said, not unkindly : ‘‘ My boy, you have 
bitten off more than you can chew. Take 
my advice and put it away for a time, 
and when it is more within your powers, 
you’ll make a good thing of it or I’m a 
Dutchman.’’ Lesley told me how the 
colour seemed suddenly to go out of 
life, how he welcomed the approach of 
a dense, evil smelling London fog, 
which after threatening all day, had de- 
cided to take the great city into its 
smoky embrace. It hid him from a 
world he felt he positively hated, and 
hardly caring whether in the darkness 
he was run over or not, he wandered 
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homewards, arriving eventually safe and 
sound. But when he got in, he found 
to his horror, that he had lost the 
** Andromeda.”’ 

After that, despair of the  blackest 
description took possession of him. For 
days it darkened his existence, and at 
times he even wondered whether he had 
not better go to his uncle and his me- 
thodical respectable business. What 
really pulled him round was an order 
for some black and white work, wanted 
in a hurry. It broke the spell some- 
how, and took him out of himself, so 
that he gradually began to recover a 
measure of his former spirits. 

He forced himself to send up a small 
picture to the Royal Academy Exhibi- 
tion, and to his astonishment it was 
accepted. By the time that varnishing 
day arrived, his money affairs had come 
to a crisis. After paying his rent he 
had only one and sixpence left, hardly 
any provisions, and no coal. Want of 
proper food for some time past had 
gradually weakened him, and as he 
walked down to the Exhibition he felt 
a miserable, nervous wreck. However, 
he soon forgot his feelings in the in- 
terest of it all, for this was his first 
varnishing day, and everything was new 
to him. You can imagine his amaze- 
ment, when on reaching the third room, 
he was confronted with his own “ An- 
dromeda’’-—his very own—only finished, 
and that by a master hand. Utter be- 
wilderment was his first feeling, and 
then blind fury took possession of him. 
Who was the scoundrel who had stolen 
his picture? Of course, he could see 
it all plainly. Some utter sneak had 
picked it up, and having no ideas of his 
own had finished it and put his name 
to it. Where was he? What was his 
name? The floor rocked under him, 
and everywhere was a red mist. He 
stared at it helplessly, and noted, de-- 
spite his emotion, that his idea had been 
marvellously carried out, and that the 
result was finer than he had ever dreamt 
of. The tempest of anger was proving 
too much for the weak frame; he just 
managed to stagger over to the picture 
and read his own name painted in the 
corner by his own hand. After that, 
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he told me, it was almost a complete 
blank. He has a dim sort of recollec- 
tion of a hand on his shoulder and a 
kind voice in his ear, of being led some- 
where and going meekly—there seemed 
to be nothing else to do—and weeks of 
dark, restful oblivion. 

I will now take up Sir Michael’s tale. 
It commences with the day on which 
the ‘‘ Andromeda ’’ was lost. He was 
out in the very worst of that fearful fog, 
and like many another, was exceeding 
doubtful as to whether he should ever 
reach his home in safety. Whilst he 
was groping in the darkness, trying in 
vain to find out where he was, his foot 
kicked against something. He stooped 
to see, or rather to feel what it was, 
and knew at once by the touch that it 
was a rolled-up canvas. As there was 
no chance of identifying it in the dark- 
ness, and thinking someone would pro- 
bably want it badly, he took it home 
with him. It took him some time to get 
there, but eventually he did, and at 
once examined the canvas. You will 
have guessed that it was the ‘‘ Andro- 
meda’”’ that he had rescued from the 
fog, and you can imagine how aston- 
ished he was when he saw what a 
remarkable piece of work he had got 
hold of. Side by side with signs of 
something hardly short of genius, were 
evidences of ignorance and lack of ex- 
perience that made the sketch the most 
extraordinary mixture that -he had ever 
set eyes on. One thing was clear, the 
painter of it was no ordinary dauber; 
if alive, he had a future. He looked in 
the corner, and was surprised to see 
the name signed, for Lesley in his ex- 
uberance of spirits had painted it in the 
corner of his sketch. A directory was 
searched, but it was not there. He 
made enquiries, but without avail. 
Finally he advertised, little knowing 
that even a halfpenny paper was an im- 
possible extravagance to the young 
painter just then, so there was no reply, 
and the canvas was rolled up again and 
put away in a cupboard. 

For weeks it stayed there, during 
which time all hope of finding its owner 
vanished, and one day Sir Michael came 
across it in looking for something else. 
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He hauled it out, thinking he would like 
to have another look at it, and stuck it 
up on his easel. Then he took a seat 
in front of it and stared at it. The 
more he stared the more it fascinated 
him. It was such a weird mixture of 
a thing, so very nearly a really fine 
work. The idea began to irritate him, 
his fingers itched to take up his brush 
and just alter one or two things that 
marred the beauty of it. He wondered 
if he was “‘ big ’’ enough to subordinate 
his own individuality—different in every 
way—so as to finish the picture as its 
own creator would have done, when he 
had gained enough knowledge. And 
after all why shouldn’t he? No one 
seemed to own it. A palette laid out 
for painting was by his side; it was 
irresistible ; he quickly grabbed a brush 
and without giving himself time to 
repent, gently touched the canvas with 
it. That broke the spell, and another 
and another stroke followed. The rest 
of the morning he was hard at work on 
it, completely fascinated by. his curious 
task. When he had done, he gazed at 
it with satisfaction; emphatically he 
had not spoilt it, and he felt that after 
all he could only have done a good deed 
in releasing a work of art of such 
rarity from the prison made by its crea- 
tor’s ignorance. 

It was an amazing piece of work now. 
_Was it to be wasted? The idea made 
him start. He sat opposite it again 
and thought it out, and you will now 
understand how it was that he conceived 
his somewhat daring plan of sending it 
to the Royal Academy under the name 
of its owner and with his own (Sir 
Michael’s) address. 

He was not at all surprised when it 
was accepted, and his interest in his 
curious venture began to grow. It was 
full of interesting possibilities. Var- 
nishing day saw him early on the scene. 
He must have entered the third room at 
the same time as Lesley, and was be- 
hind him, and saw him start when he 
first caught sight of his picture. A little 
observation soon convinced him that he 
had found the owner at last, also that 
there was something seriously wrong 
with him; and it was Sir Michael’s 


strong guiding hand that got the young 
fellow out of the place into a cab and 
thence to his own home, where he hoped 
that a little rest might put things right. 

It was soon found, however, that 
matters were far too serious for that. 
The doctor, who was at once procured, 
pronounced it brain fever, and thereupon 
ensued a struggle with death, that took 
all the skill money could procure to 
come off victorious in. It was a 
wretched time for Sir Michael, he could 
not help feeling that his action had been 
the direct cause of the young man’s ill- 
ness, even though the doctor pointed 
out to him that the illness, due to much 
more serious causes, had only been pre- 
cipitated thereby. Then the young fellow 
raved incessantly, and the scraps that 
he heard of it showed plainly the exact 
place that the ‘‘ Andromeda ’’ had had 
in its creator’s affection—all it meant 
to him. The only comfort he got out 
of it was when he gathered from inco- 
herent snatches something of the miser- 
able struggle for existence that this 
illness was the fruit of, and he vowed 
that never, if he could prevent it, should 
such a state of affairs exist again. A 
great longing rose in him that the 
patient might be spared, so that in some 
way he could make up to him if he had 
done him a wrong, for at that time he 
hardly realised that he had _ benefited 
him. But when the exhibition opened 
and he heard the chorus of praise with 
which, as it was thought, a new genius 
was hailed, he began to feel better, 
and when, some days later the patient 
after hovering between life and death, 
suddenly turned the corner, he felt as if 
a tremendous load had been lifted off 
his shoulders. 

Here comes in the romance of the 
tale. Of course, Lesley could not do 
things like anyone else, and you would 
have thought that being an artist, he 
would, like many another—perhaps to 
his sorrow—fall in love with a pretty 
face. But being a contrary sort of 
creature he must needs go and fall in 
love with a voice. Perhaps it was that 
the sympathetic voice of Sir Michael’s 
daughter Muriel, as she brought some 
medicine to the nurse, was the first 
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sound that he heard on regaining con- 
sciousness; he declares that it called him 
back from the jaws of death—was his 
deliverer, guardian angel, and many 
other things, but the fact remains that 
on catching sight of his pale face, then 
lying quiet with closed eyes, it ex- 
claimed sympathetically, ‘*‘ Oh, the poor, 
poor thing !”’ 

Lesley opened his eyes and looked at 
her, he tried to speak and then, ex- 
hausted by the effort, sank once more 
into dreamland, but he had turned the 
corner, and was soon, very weak and 
helplessly puzzled, on the way to re- 
covery. So sorely puzzled was he that 
it was deemed better for Sir Michael 
to explain matters as soon as possible, 
and he accordingly did so, presenting 
him at the same time with an offer from 
the Chantry Bequest to buy his picture. 
The result of all this was that the patient 
went nigh to a relapse from an excess 
and variety of emotions. Gratitude to 
Sir Michael for all his kindness strug- 
gled with fierce resentment at the loss 
of his treasure as he thought, and the 
whole thing, especially the selling of the 
picture, fairly staggered him with amaze- 
ment. However, he survived and 
gradually got used to it all; his resent- 
ment, of which he was heartily ashamed, 
was swallowed up in gratitude which 
was very real and lasting, for he under- 
stood that Sir Michael had done for 
him what he would never have lived long 
enough to do for himself. All this time 
he listened for the enchanting voice and 
ever and anon he would hear it on the 
stairs and lie and thrill all over. Once 
or twice he heard it sing in the room 
below, and it seemed to him like magic. 
Finally, strength somewhat restored, he 
arrived downstairs, and was introduced 
to its owner, and the friendship thus 
began, progressed with lightning strides 
till they felt that they had known each 
other all their lives. Sir Michael would 
not hear of his leaving until quite re- 
stored to health, and so the young 
people had plenty of opportunity of 
getting to know each other well, and 
certainly Muriel Harwood was a very 
charming _ person. Probably _ their 
romance would have been the shortest 
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of all true love tales had not the money 
difficulty got in the way, for Lesley did 
not feel exactly justified in offering him- 
self with but the price of his Chantry 
picture—knowing well that he could not 
equal it—to Sir Michael’s daughter. He 
might perhaps have given her some idea 
of his feelings if it had not been for the 
schemings of Lady Harwood; that good 
lady, the only other member of the 
family, was Sir Michael’s second wife 
and Muriel’s. stepmother. She would 
hardly have been pleased had she known 
that she was called amongst her hus- 
band’s friends by the illuminating sobri- 
quet of ‘‘ Michael’s Mistake!’’ Well 
—she was of the plotting description, 
and she was jealous of her step- 
daughter, her one idea being to get her 
out of the way and married as soon as 
possible. She never thought of the 
penniless artist in that connection, that 
was out of the question, but to prevent 
his aspiring which she imagined might 
spoil her carefully-laid plans, she man- 
aged to convey to him the fact that 
Muriel was expected to make a brilliant 
match. Had Lesley been in a less 
sensitive condition, he would have seen 
through it all at once, but as it was he 
fell into the trap, and vowed to himself 
that nothing on earth would make him 
speak to the girl till he had made a 
career for himself. It had been decided 
with regard to the latter that the best 
thing to do would be to go to Paris and 
work hard on the proceeds of the sale 
of the picture, until he could equal it 
or at least nearly so. And so he went 
and worked desperately for a long time, 
making huge strides in his art but never 
himself satisfied with his progress, for 
as he improved his self-confidence dimi- 
nished, all the sureness of the student 
left him, and he began to feel that he 
would never get anywhere near the pic- 
ture that with his name on it, hung in 
the Tate gallery. Still he worked on, 
his heart aching for news of Muriel who 
seemed ever receding from him. Once 
he saw her name in a list at a reception; 
it was still ‘‘ Miss’’ Harwood, the fact 
gave him much joy, and he worked with 
renewed energy. He might possibly 
have spent the rest of his life imagining 
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he could not equal the ‘‘ Andromeda ’ 
had not Sir Michael again come to the 
rescue. He arrived suddenly one day 
and directly he set eyes on the last pic- 
ture, which had disappointed Lesley so 
much, he knew that he had certainly 
equalled if not surpassed his great 
picture. 

‘*So, my friend, you have accom- 
plished at last,’’ he said, turning to 
Lesley, and grasping him by the hand. 
The latter wondered if his wits were 
leaving him again, and holding on to 
them as best he could, he gasped what 
did he mean? ‘The rest of the tale you 
probably know, how the young artist 
was hailed with delight by the papers 
after his serious illness and sojourn 
abroad, which latter it was said was 
more than justified by the result in the 
shape of his large canvas on the R. A. 
walls. As for the romance, it did not 
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take long, now that Lesley’s career was 
made, for the two young people to un- 
derstand each other. It is probable 
that that was really accomplished by the 
first mutual glance after their long 
absence. 

Sir Michael gave them his blessing, 
their union was a great satisfaction to 
him, for he had long felt a real affection 
for his protégé. I said to Lesley one 
day: 

** You have had a marvellous career, 
lots of work no doubt, but lots of 
glory.”’ 

‘“ Yes,’’ he said, eyeing me thought- 
fully, ‘‘ I am grateful beyond words for 
my career, it has brought me all I have 
wanted from life. And there is no 
doubt I had to work for it, but the glory 
—that rightly belongs to another.’’ 

But then, I always told vou Lesley 
was a queer chap! 





“The Way through the Wood.” 


By Ponsonpy 


OGLE. 


TILL is the way, for the air is keeping 
Soft, silent watch, as for some new comer; 
The fern droops, drowsing, the moss lies sleeping, 

Dreaming the dreams of the last past summer, 
And the birds are but waiting to wake and sing 
The sweet approach of the virgin Spring; 
When, like angel blessing, as pure, as good 
She takes her way by ‘‘ the way through the wood.’ 


Still is the wood, for no dryads, peeping, 
Flirt to the fauns, with coquetting faces ; 
The tiny brooklet is stealing, creeping, 
From hiding-places to hiding-places. 
And the hazel and birch are but waiting to fling 
The first-born leaflets to greet the Spring ; 
When, with soft-green kirtie, and soft-green hood, 
She takes her way by ‘‘ the way through the wood.”’ 


Still is the ground, till her foottall awaken 

The sound of the growing of grass and flowers ; 
Still is the wind, till the airs be shaken, 

As with dancing zephyrs and sunlight showers. 














And the woodland stairway is cold and grey, 

Till the virgin Spring shall descend that way ; 

Till she stand in her beauty where last she stood, 
When he sighed fa:ewel to ‘‘ the way thro’ the wood.”’ 


N every art individual temperament is 

a factor to be reckoned with, but in 

the art of the actor more than in 
any other I should say. I am not, and 
never could be, an actor, so that is 
merely a dogmatic theory on my part, 
but it is a theory I should like to ex- 
pound at some length if this were the 
place for it. It must be due to tempera- 
ment that some actors find one particu- 
lar part so perfectly suited to them that 
they ‘‘ create”’ it, amplify it, embroider 
it, refine it, and finally play it so unin- 
terruptedly that they become identified 
with it, as Jefferson in ‘* Rip Van 
Winkle,’’ and Sothern in ‘‘ Dundreary.”’ 
Whether a one-part career continues 
to satisfy them or not must be also 
largely a matter of temperament. Or, 
again, there are actors to whom a 
certain type of play and _ character 
makes a strong appeal, who succeed 
so well in it that they become closely 
identified with the type, and vet tem- 
peramentally protest against being thus 
limited. Unfortunately for both classes, 
the one-part actor, and the one-type 
actor, the play-going public who love 


them have little or no patience with 

them when they show signs of res- 

tiveness and independence. It is un- 
> 





By OSCAR PARKER. 





necessary to cite illustrations; they will 
occur to everyone. 


Mr. Gerald du Maurier tried a doubt- 
ful experiment when he essayed the part 
of Mr. Frampton in ‘‘ Nobody’s Daugh- 
ter.’’ Finely as he played it, I imagine 
every admirer of his felt a certain shock 
of consternation at that tremendous out- 
burst of passion in the third act. ‘“‘ It’s 
like du Maurier,’’ I have heard 
many a theatre-goer exclaim, as if any- 
thing but the farcical dilemmas of a 
Brewster, or the grotesque humours and 
escapades of an Arséne Lupin were to 
be tolerated in this actor. In ‘* Mr. 
Jarvis,”’ produced in the middle of Feb- 
ruary at Wyndham’s, and shortly to be 
withdrawn, he was much less happily 
suited with Lebrun. By various ex- 
pedients he tried to impart to the imper- 
sonation the air of a reckless adventurer 
enjoying the game of taking everybody 
in, but it was rather hollow, and un- 
fortunately the construction of the play 
—a very unconvincing and theatrical 
piece of work—prevented his being 
either the reckless adventurer or the 
decayed gentleman, and the attempt to 
be both was bound to fail. The play is 
adapted by Messrs. Leon M. Lion and 
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Malcolm Cherry from a novel bearing 
the title of ‘‘ Madam, Will You Walk?”’ 
I have not read the novel, which is said 
to be a faithful study of manners in the 
days of Queen Anne, but it is to be 
hoped that the novel offers a more con- 
vincing plot than the play, which may 
very well be, since, as I have frequently 
remarked, the high traffic of the stage 
shows up very maliciously the naked- 
ness of a plot that lacks verity. No 
character in ‘‘ Mr. Jarvis’’ that really 
counts is convincing, if we except Miss 
Henrietta Watson’s Duchess of Marl- 
borough, and of her we see too little. 
She is mer ly an episode in a bustling 
first act, which in itself is merely an 
attempt at a realistic presentation of life 
and manners in the early years of the 
eighteenth century. Towards the end 
of the act we get into the play’s story, 
just as we are beginning to wonder what 
it is all about and whether we are to 
hear any story at all. The scene is an 
inn. A half-starved wandering fiddler, 
who turns out to be an irregular scion 
of James II., is here amongst roysterers, 
religious fanatics, lords and ladies, all 
foregathered in the common room of an 
overcrowded hostelry. The _ bastard 
goes by the name of Lebrun, and is so 
exact a counterpart of the Pretender 
that all who know the latter have but to 
look on the face of his double to pay him 
homage. Hence a plot to bribe the 
rascal to represent for a fortnight James 
Stuart, just landed in England to claim 
his own, and to detach from Anne the 
support of her lukewarm adherents, and 
thus bring them into disgrace at Court. 
Lebrun cheerfully accepts for pay the 
honours thrust on him, is dressed in 
character, and forthwith postures as the 
exiled Pretender to the Throne. Of 
course, he is found out at last, but in his 
sham progress he passes from vulgarity 
to squeamishness, from cowardice to 
valour, from buffoonery to royal dignity. 
He makes love to Lady Margaret 
Beauchamp, although he is an impostor, 
and exhibits the punctilious honour of a 
gentleman in consummating his roguery 
at the end. How are we to take him? 





What is the real Lebrun? And what of 
Lady Margaret? She falls in love with 
the scamp ; she idolizes him as her King ; 
she spurns him with disgust when he 
tells her what he is; she goes to his 
room alone and unattended when she 
hears he is in danger; she consents to 
marry the reprobate after all. And 
Drummond, the author of the plot to 
disgrace the Duchess of Marlborough’s 
enemies? When he has them in his 
power at last, he destroys the evidence 
of their perfidy, and thus plays traitor 
to his mistress. Truly it is all too fan- 
tastic, too bewildering. One may do 
anything with such unstable characters 
—work out any conceivable dénoue- 
ment. Of all the weak plays we have 
had out of ‘‘adapted’’ novels, ‘‘ Mr. 
Jarvis ’’ stands among the first. Mr. du 
Maurier struggles heroically to give life 
to Lebrun, but the task is hopeless. The 
wonder is that he did not see its hope- 
lessness from the beginning. 


Reverting to the opening paragraph 
of these notes, Mr. Lewis Waller is an 
actor who has more than once tried to 
break away from the bonds that bind 
him to costume melodrama. He has 
drawn them tighter still in ‘‘ Bardelys 
the Magnificent,’? a play by Henry 
Hamilton and Rafael Sabatini, produced 
late in February at the Globe Theatre. 
This also is an adaptation from a novel 
by Mr. Sabatini, and a very good novel 
it is, too. Nor is the play to be lightly 
decried. It is, of course, artificial and 
stagey, but it pulses with life and energy 
and heroic passion, and is adorned with 
all the paraphernalia of gorgeous cos- 
tumes and splendid scenes. As in ‘‘ Mr. 
Jarvis,’’ we wait some time before the 
real drama _ begins, but  Bardelys’s 
friends are waiting also, so we wait in 
very good company. It is becoming 
quite the thing in very modern drama 
to send up the curtain on a sparkling 
scene of movement and bustle that has 
little or nothing to do with the plot of 
the piece. Is the object to give us time 
to settle comfortably in our seats, or to 
acclimatise us so to speak—to set us 
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breathing the right kind of atmosphere ? 
On the whole, it seems rather a loss of 
time and, at all events, it is certainly 
for the management an expensive way 
of spending it. The costumes, table 
appointments and mise-en-scéne gene- 
rally of that roystering prologue to 
‘* Bardelys ’’ must sum up a large per- 
centage of the whole cost of the produc- 
tion. It is magnificent certainly, but 
are we babes to be fed with golden lolli- 
pops? However, it furnishes a splendid 
entrance for the magnificent Bardelys, 
and helps us appreciate what a very 
great personage Louis XIII.’s favourite 
must be. With Bardelys on the ground 
we get to work. Louis had sent the 
Comte de Castelroux with orders to wed 
a noble maid of Languedoc, Roxalanne 
de Lavendan, but he was not to the lady’s 
taste, and has come back to Paris dis- 
comfited and sore. The butt of the jibes 
of Bardelys and his friends, he dares 
Bardelys to succeed where he failed, 
and Bardelys is stung into making a 
wager over the lady’s hand, not a very 
gentlemanly thing to do. When the 


King hears of it he forbids it going any 


further. But conceiving his honour in- 
volved, Bardelys sets out for Languedoc, 
conscious of a double task before him; 
he has not only to win the lady, but to 
evade Louis’s efforts to stop him. To 
say that Mr. Lewis Waller is capable of 
executing both feats successfully is only 
to say what everybody knows, and that 
he will do it all gallantly, tremendously 
in earnest, with chivalric unselfishness, 
we are likewise assured; with, of course, 
the permissible aid of coincidence. Coin- 
cidence, however, does not play so com- 
manding a part in ‘‘ Bardelys’’ as in 
most melodramas. It provides him with 
a very unconventional introduction to 
Roxalanne, to see whom he has jour- 
neyed to Languedoc, for, when hard 
pressed by the King’s troopers, Bardelys, 
seeing a lighted window in a chateau, 
climbs to it and finds himself,.to his vast 
surprise and the lady’s consternation, in 
the fair maid’s bed-chamber. Always 
gallant he incontinently falls in love with 
her, and thereafter for the remaining 
two acts, or till near the end of the 


fourth, love stumbles along a very rough 
course. For Castelroux, who hates 
Bardelys consumedly, has been sent by 
Louis to put down a rebel uprising in 
Languedoc, and with satanic malignity 
very nearly puts an end to Bardelys. The 
last act is a trial scene at Toulouse, a 
scene constructed with exceptional dra- 
matic skill, wherein the villain has 
everything his own way and doubly-dyes 
himself in villainy, quite unaware that 
one is listening all the while who can 
turn his victory into defeat of the most 
humiliating kind. ‘The play has already 
been seen in the provinces, and bids fair 
to make a London success. Miss Madge 
Titheradge is a very charming Roxa- 
lanne, and very pathetic in the emotional 
scenes. Miss Lottie Venne plays with 
her inimitable esprit the part of a matron 
with marked latitudinarian views and 
speech; while Mr. William Haviland is 
as conscienceless a villain as could be 
desired. 


The five amusing episodes in the 
philandering career of ‘‘ Anatol,’’ which 
Mr. Granville Barker has ‘“‘ para- 
phrased ’’’ from the German of Arthur 
Schnitzler, were produced in sequence at 
the Little Theatre for two weeks last 
month. Three of them had been seen 
on the stage of the Palace Theatre 
earlier, but these delicate little morceaux 
lost much of their effect in so large a 
theatre. In the more intimate milieu of 
the Little Theatre they were seen at 
their best. Here facial play counted; 
gesture, however slight, became insig- 
nificant, and accordingly the dialogues 
gained enormously in force of inter- 
pretation. In three of them there are 
three characters, in one only two, and 
in one, including a waiter, four. Anatol 
is a sentimental egotist, only endurable 
by the healthy minded because his 
egotism is so superlative and his fiascos 
so much in the nature of poetic justice. 
He is a born philanderer. And each 
affair in its turn becomes for him a 
supremely beautiful and _ entrancing 
thing. Whatever the woman and what- 
ever her place in the social scale, 
Anatol’s ‘passionate emotion is idealised. 
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That he is a poseur is beyond doubt; 
the question he a_ conscious 
poseur? As Mr. Barker plays the part 
the answer is—Yes. There are moments 
when Anatol sees through himself. He 
never despises himself even when his 
vision is clearest, for he is too profound 
an egotist, but he has the power to 
realise some degree of humour in his 
dilemmas when he is not bemused with 
the glamour of love. There are five 
distinct episodes, each of which intro- 
duces a different lady, and to emphasise 
the distinction each is played by a 
different actress. In the first Miss 
Gertrude Robins is quite delightful as 
Hilda, a most engaging, if volatile, 
young lady, who is evidently quite as 
much in love with herself as with 
Anatol, whose fidelity Anatol proposes 
to test by questioning her when hyp- 
notised by him, but he funks it when it 
comes to the crucial question; he dares 
not risk hearing the truth. In this, as 
in three other of the episodes, his friend 
Max is the practical foil to Anatol’s 
dreams and never idealises; he is no 


is—is 


prude either, a trifler it may be, but 


quite sane. Mr. Nigel Playfair gives 
an admirable interpretation. The second 
episode is a dialogue between Anatol 
and Gabrielle, played by Miss Katherine 
Pole. Gabrielle is an old flame of Ana- 
tol. She is now married, but evidently 
not a little jealous of his present idol. It 
is less interesting than the third episode, 
in which Miss Dorothy Minto appears 
as Bianca, a circus rider. With her, at 
some former time, Anatol tells us he had 
his one glorious hour, an hour never to 
be forgotten by either of them. Unex- 
pectedly Bianca appears (the scene is in 
Max’s rooms), and Bianca does not even 
recognise Anatol! Then comes ‘‘ The 
Farewell Supper,’’ wherein Miss Lillah 
McCarthy plays Mimi. Anatol gives the 
supper to her and Max, intending at its 
conclusion to announce to Mimi that 
their intimacy has come to an end. Be- 
fore his chance arrives Mimi has a most 
disconcerting surprise for him—she has 
fallen desperately in love with another 
man! In the final episode we find Ana- 
tol, the incorrigible free lance, on the 
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morning of his wedding day. The even- 
ing before he spent with the family of 
his fiancé, but after that tame dissipation 
inclination took him to a fancy ball, and 
Lona (Miss Alice Crawford) was there, 
and now we learn that he brought her 
home to his flat, and here she is on his 
wedding morn. She turns a veritable 
termagant, too, when she discovers what 
is about to happen, and nearly wrecks 
Anatol’s pretty drawing room. These 
episodes may not be for all palates, but 
they have the distinctive qualities of 
humour and truth to nature. 

To take a modern audience into a new 
atmosphere and novel impressions in a 
production-of ‘‘ The Merry Wives of 
Windsor ’’ is to have achieved some- 
thing, and that is what Mr. Oscar Asche 
has done at the Garrick. Mr. Asche 
gives the pitch of the tune himself. 
His Falstaff is far away from the bump- 
tious, conceited Sir John of Henry IV., 
another being altogether except for am- 
plitude of girth and love of sack and 
greed for gold. This Falstaff is a jovial 
old reprobate, with a twinkle of the eye 
at his own peccadillos, a kind of smug 
satisfaction in the belief that he is ‘‘a 
devil of a fellow’’ for hoodwinking a 
husband, while really his heart is in a 
state of fatty degeneration, and the only 
aching void about him is his pocket. He 
is as fond of a romp as a schoolgirl, 
ready to play any game (preferably a 
kissing one), and to take his share of 
paying forfeits. Such is Mr. Asche’s 
Falstaff, and we can relish the reading 
heartily. His company have picked up 
the cue readily, and we have ‘‘ The 
Merry Wives ”’ taken in rollicking farce, 
in the spirit of a Yuletime merry game, 
all movement and laughter and_ the 
highest of spirits. The only foil to all 
this joviality is the jealous Ford, whose 
tantrums Mr. Greenwood rather tends to 
overstrain. Miss Lily Brayton, as Mis- 
tress Ford, and Miss Constance Robert- 
son, as Mistress Page, are both in the 
rollicking spirit of the interpretation, and 
Miss Bessie Major’s Mistress Quickly is 
the incarnation of slyness and plausi- 
bility. Mr. Asche has elected to set the 
action in the winter time, and in the out- 
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door scenes snow covers the ground, the 
roofs, and gaunt shrubs and trees. This 
innovation is also in harmony with the 
suggestion of Yuletide revels. We are 
in the frolicking season.  Falstaff’s 
page snowballs those gallant warriors, 
Pistol and Nym. Mistress Ford brushes 
the snow from the bench before sitting 
down upon it. The Garter Inn swathed 
in snow invites to hot drinks that set the 
nerves tingling. It is all in the same 
key. And it may well be asked: Has 


not Mr. Asche seized the only rendering 
that reconciles us to the play? 


A play 
written to order, according to the tradi- 
tion, pretty reliable tradition, too. 
What was Shakespeare to do under the 
stress of the Royal command? To com- 
ply literally and make Falstaff genuinely 
in love was impossible and not destroy 
Falstaff. What then? To make him 
merely the butt of Dame Ford and Dame 
Page is to rob him of his smug conceit, 
which is so much of him. On the whole 
I am disposed to plump for Mr. Asche’s 
construction. 


In ‘‘ Loaves and Fishes,’’ at the Duke 
of York’s Theatre, Mr. Somerset 
Maugham has again given us one of his 
extremely clever social satires. He 
has the knack, a valuable one, of bring- 
ing together a group of broadly con- 
trasted characters, without seeming to 
do any violence to probability, and then 
setting them to play upon one another’s 
foibles in the elucidation of an episode of 
more or less dramatic value. In ‘‘Loaves 
and Fishes’’ there are three such epi- 
sodes, neither of which is of much im- 
portance as the pivot of a drama. Canon 
Spratte wants a bishopric and gets it. 
He wants his daughter Winifred to wed 
a lord and not a Socialist agitator, and 
he gets that. He also wants a wife, and 
he gets that—at his son’s expense. He 
is about as worldly a Churchman as 
exists, conceited, vain, bombastic, a 
snob, and a hypocrite. Without doubt 
he believes in himself, and he believes 
that to get what he wants any means is 
justifiable—short of committing crime, 
of course. The dramatist strips him 
without mercy, and invents his incidents 


with almost diabolical skill to that end. 
There are two people who see through 
him, despise him, and laugh at him in 
the same breath. One is his brother, a 
sporting earl, who (in the hands of Mr. 
C. M. Lowne) is very entertaining, 
because he is as frank and straightfor- 
ward as his brother is subtle and 
devious. The other is Miss Fitzgerald, 
a widow with £5,000 a year, to whom 
the canon offers himself. She accepts 
him, and then tells him that she enjoys 
the £5,000 a vear only so long as_ she 
remains a widow. We know, without 
watching him, what a blow this is to the 
canon. When later his generous senti- 
ments prompt him to give the lady an 
opportunity of withdrawing from a pro- 
spective life of comparative poverty with 
him, she at first protests she doesn’t 
mind it, but finally bursts into a laugh 
and declares never intended to 
marry him. Later he discovers that she 
invented the loss of the £5,000 in the 
event of her remarrying, and Canon 
Spratte contentedly supplies her place 
with the young daughter of a wealthy 
brewer, whom he had originally designed 
for his son. Observe that Mr. Maugham 
deftly leads us to appreciate the egre- 
gious meanness of Canon Spratte’s char- 
acter and to enjoy his discomfitures, but 
that he also does not shrink from prov- 
ing the commercial value of a wily 
policy, since the canon comes vut of it 
very well indeed. What the eventual 
spiritual effect upon the new bishop's 
diocese may be, or whether the brewer's 
daughter will be a happy wife, or 
whether the aristocratic alliance the 
canon contrives for his own daughter 
will be all he pictures it, does not con- 
cern Mr. Maugham any more than it 
troubles the Hon. and Rev. Canon 
Spratte. All that is asked of us is to be 
amused at a clever exposition of charac- 
ter which is either base or frivolous or 
common. It is satire, but very mor- 
dant satire. The canon is a hypocrite, 
his brother is frivolous, the suffragette 
sister of the Socialist is a fanatic, their 
mother is a common, vulgar gin- 
drinker. We laugh at the picture; it is 
immensely clever ; but it all leaves a bad 
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taste in the mouth. 
we know. In real life they more or less 
disgust us according to our tempera- 
ment or our point of view. If they were 
put on the stage as factors in a drama 
of deep human significance, or as ele- 
ments in an awakening comedy of true 
life, it would be a different matter, but 
in ‘‘ Loaves and Fishes’’ they pose 
merely as portraits with no ulterior end 
worth considering. In short, this is not 
a play, but a living portrait gallery, and 
as such we must take it or leave it 
according to the motive with which we 
go to the theatre. After so real a play 
as ‘‘ Grace ’’ we feel that Mr. Maugham 
is merely toying with us in giving us 
‘* Loaves and Fishes.’’ The playgoer 
cannot live on food that feeds the body 
alone; he has a right to ask something 
more from a_ playwright of Mr. 
Maugham’s capacity than a satire which 
flaunts ‘itself aggressively in his face as 
satire and nothing else. 

Mr. Robert Loraine’s impersonation 


Such persons exist 


of Canon Spratte at times comes very 
near to being a caricature of the smug 
and worldly parson, especially in his 
snobish worship of ‘‘ My father, the 
Lord Chancellor ’’ and the family ances- 
try, but that is probably as much the 
author’s fault as the actor’s. Otherwise 
only praise can be bestowed on his per- 
formance. Mr. Loraine’s Canon is 
wholly unconscious of his failings and 
shortcomings. He carries his pulpit 
manner with him _ perpetually; his 
sacred calling wraps round him like a 
magic cloak that transforms all he does 
into the execution of a religious duty. 
The canon can do no wrong, and the 
flippant sarcasms of his brother and 
sister are distressingly pointless to him. 
A fine performance, too, is Miss Flor- 
ence Haydon’s Mrs. Railing, of Peck- 
ham, a lady with a fondness for gin in 
her tea, a very true and humorous por- 
trait; and Miss Ellis Jeffreys makes a 
very vivid personality of the widow, 
Mrs. Fitzgerald. 


The Fairies. 


By W. GrirrFirn. 


*y 7 EATH the greenwood gaily tripping, 
While the world is wrapped in sleep, 
In and out the shadows skipping, 
Fairy elves their revels keep. 
Mortal man, in sleep reclining, 
Wots not how they dance and play, 
While the moon above is shining, 
From the close to dawn of day. 
Sprightly, lightly on they roam 


Till the cock crow sends them home. 


Wan’drers, to their hearts returning, 
Oft, at night, will miss the way. 

Worldly wise, despite your learning, 
Puck will lead you quite astray. 

Ah! beware. There’s mischief brewing 
In each nook and sheltered dell, 

Pranks the moon alone is viewing, 
Tricks of which she’ll never tell. 

Oh the magic and the madness 
When the world asleeping lies ! 

Oh the gambolling and gladness 
Never seen by mortal eyes! 

Madcap fairies. All believe you— 
Though our eyes may ne’er perceive you. 





THE CONJURIN’ LADY. 


By ANGUS McCANN, 


IM PARKINS was looking moodily 
down the river as he leant on the 
low stone wall beside the head of 

the pier at Gravesend. It was blowing 
and raining hard; it was a day when a 
sight of the fire brings joy, and the 
sound of the rain on the outside of the 
windows selfishly comforts those who 
are beyond its reach. Jim would 
willingly have remained by the fire, but 
that his wife was of another mind. She 
thought that a boatman should be near 
his boat, ready for a fare, and to escape 
arguments on this line, Jim had left the 
fireside, and sought the river side. He 
wished that he were Teddy Boden, for 
Teddy had lost his scolding helpmate 
two years ago, so that he had no one to 
forbid him entry to his home. He could 
come in and go out whenever he wished. 
Jim could not understand that just be- 
cause Teddy had to cook his own food, 
and to tidy up the house, he had any- 
thing to grumble at. He couldn't 
believe that Teddy found his cottage 
lonely and the silence of it depressing. 

As he looked up the river, hazy and 
grey with the driving rain, he envied 
Teddy his lot so fiercely that he won- 
dered why Fate was so weakly fond to 
one and so cruel to another. He was 
thinking this problem out slowly and 
rebelliously when Bill lurched up against 
him. 

** Wot cheer, Jim?”’ 

‘* The Missus,’’ snapped Jim. 

‘* Same ’ere, Jim—and weather not fit 
to turn a dog out. Wish I were a dog, 
Jim.”’ 

‘* Wish I was a dog with a brick-bat 
round me neck a lying over there! 
Look at Teddy——’”’ 

‘* You've ’eard, then, Jim?’’ 

‘**Eard what?”’ 

‘“* Why, as Teddy is a courtin’ agen,’ 
said Bill. 

“* What!” bellowed Jim, 
agen, Teddy ?’’ 

Bill nodded. 


**"E’s mad — stark - starin’ - ravin’- 


* courtin’ 


“e 


mad,’’ exclaimed Jim, with spirit, ’e 
ought ’a’ be put in a loonattic ’sylum.”’ 

**So ’e ought,’’ agreed Bill, trying 
vainly to light his pipe under the lee of 
Jim’s oilskins. 

** P’haps ’e don’ mean nothink?”’ 

‘‘ They was a walking arm-in-arm,”’ 
said Bill, sadly. Jim whistled dole- 
fully. 

** Oo is she?’’ he enquired. 

‘*A young womin as is staying with 
Mrs. Cartwright in Osborne Street:’’ 

‘* Young!’’ echoed Jim, dismally, 
‘‘ She’ll ’ave ’im. Goo’-bye Teddy !’’ 
** If she can,’’ returned Bill, nodding, 
an’ us knows what womin are.’’ 

‘* That’s so,’’ said Bill, rancorously, 
‘* pink-an’-whitened supulchers—that’s 
what they are.’’ 

‘“‘ Bill,’ Jim said, after a pause, 
‘* ain’t it our dooty to a old pal——’”’ 

‘* To stop it,’’ interrupted Bill. ‘‘Yus, 
Jim—that’s so.”’ 

** But ’ow ?”’ said Jim. 

**T dunno,”’ said Bill, 
comes the ole bounder 
argey with ‘im. Jim, I'd sooner ’it ’im 
on ‘is good old ’ead with a stretcher, 
and chuck: ’im into the river, than see 
‘im married agen.’’ 

Teddy came lounging down the High 
Street, and as though it were high 
summer. He was whistling the only 
tune that he knew—it was one that no 
one else was acquainted with. 

‘* Gran’ weather, ole pals,’’ he said, 
cheerily as he lurched up alongside, and 
came to anchor. 

They looked at him with deep reproach 
in their eyes. 

‘** 1 shouldn’t ’ave thought it of ver, 
Teddy,”’ Bill said sulkily. 

‘*Shouldn’t ’a’ thought what?”’ 
asked Teddy with a complacent snigger. 
He knew what they were thinking 
about, but he was too elated to care for 
their opinion. The lady had accepted 
his offer of marriage, and he was im- 
pervious to trouble. 

Jim excused him. 


se 


‘““and ’ere 
*isself. We'll 
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‘* You was seen—-with a lady !”’ 

‘* Yes, she’s all a lady,’’ said Teddy, 
grinning, ‘‘and makes all ‘er own 
gowns. A dressmaker by perfeshion, 
she is, and can turn ’er 
think.”’ 

‘** They always can,’’ said Bill, recall- 
ing the memory of a threatening iron 
held in a nervous hand. 

** I dessay we shall keep a servant,”’ 
Teddy prattled, ‘‘ and you two pals is 
the first I’ve give the news to.”’ 

** You don’t say as you’ve promised 
’er !’’ gasped Bill. 

‘*She’s promised me,’’ corrected 
Teddy, ‘‘a lady don’t snap yer up. 


‘and to any- 






’E’S STARK, STARIN’, RAVIN’ MAD.”’ 


She’s a bit stand-offish 


oa at first. I ’ad to press 
= ‘er, 1 can tell yer.’’ 
Ze = ‘* I see yer—I see yer 
=z arm,”’ put in Bill, sar- 


castically. 

Teddy sniggered at 
the thought. The lady 
had a supple waist, and 
a small one, and she 
didn’t object to his en- 
dearments. 

‘* Teddy Bode, ‘ave 
you thought o’ the con- 
sequences? ’’ demanded 
Jim, ‘‘ ain’t you ’ad 
enough of it, ole fool? 
Look at us!”’ 

“*I see said 
Teddy, seriously, 
‘* clothes nicely mended, 
no ’ouse work to do. 
Nice chat with yer tea.’’ 

‘* Chat,’’ said Bill, 
‘chat!’ 

‘“No lonely ’earth,’’ 
continued Teddy, ‘‘ just 
a comf’table - looking 
lady, a-facing yer over 
the tea-pot, and a ’oping 
yer tea is sweet enuf, 
and to yer liking.’’ 

**°’E’s dotty,’’ mut- 
} tered Jim to Bill with a 
| face of horror. 


yer, ” 


‘* Clean off,’’ assented 
Bill, compassionately. 
‘Ere, Teddy, ’ave yer 
fergot when your ole 
woman threw the bowl o’ hot water on 
you? ”’ 

‘I dessay I deserved it,’’ declared 
Teddy. ‘‘ We ain't gentle enough with 
women, we ain’t. Nor thortful enough 
nor near so considerate-like as we shud 
be.”’ 

‘* You didn’t say that when she locked 
ver out that time we came back from the 
Nore, dead-beat, and it 


were snow- 


ing,’’ Jim reminded him. 

‘*T give ’er a lot o’ anxiety on my 
account,’’ said Teddy, ‘‘ and now I’ve 
learned a lesson as I won’t forget. I 
remember as I swore that night.’ 

**’*Cause she wouldn’t come down— 
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said you ought to a taken yer door-key. 
And you cold and dead-beat !’’ 

‘* And so I ought to ’ave taken it, and 
many’s the time I been regretful for 
them ’arsh words what I used,”’ said 
Teddy, with a mournful shake of his 
head. 

‘* You and me agreed as you ought to 


THE ‘‘ FAIR ’UN”’ 
’a’ arf broke ’er neck for it. "Ave you 
forgot that?’’ enquired Bill, angrily. 

‘* Ah! we was unregenerate,’’ Teddy 
said with a pious expression on his face. 

‘*Can’t nothin’ persuade yer to keep 
single?’’ asked Jim, ‘‘ or do yer want it 
all over agen?”’ 

‘I’m agoing to marry agen,’’ 
nounced Teddy. 


an- 
‘* 1 was ’appy with ’er 


what’s gone, when I deserved to be 
‘appy !”’ 

Bill groaned, and Jim caught hold of 
Teddy’s coat. 

‘* Teddy, ole man, it’s suicide,’’ he 
said, earnestly, ‘‘ they’re all the same. 
Drive a man, nag at ’im, turn ’im out 
of ’is own ’ouse and ’ome—and never a 


WAS TASTEFULLY DRESSED. 


smile ’cepting for 
tnaybe the baker.”’ 
‘“ That’s as you treat "em. I’m going 
to put the banns up,’’ said Teddy, 
‘“‘ s’long ole pal,’’ and with a beaming 
smile he turned and marched off. 
‘*Something’s got to be 
declared Jim, solemnly, 
straight for the rocks.”’ 


the tallyman, or 


done,’ 
‘***e’s steering 
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‘“*We must check ’is mad career,’’ 
said Bili, pursing his lips, ‘‘ and I’ve a 
idea.”’ 

“Lock ’im up,’’ suggested Jim. Bill 
shook his head at the idea. 

** You can’t keep ’im locked up. I 
tell you what. Teddy’s superstitious— 
ain’t ’e?”’ 

“* Yes, always wanted to stop at ’ome 
on a Friday ’case ’e might be drownded. 
"Is ole ooman died on a Friday too.’’ 

** That’s no argyment. ’E believes in 
ghosts—as rap on tables and groan. 
Didn’t he go to seances?”’ 

““ Yus, and ’ad ’is forchin told. A 
medium they called it, said as ’e’d marry 
three times. Teddy was wonderfully 
pleased after that ’cause that was when 
his ole ooman were alive.’ 

‘*My hidea is this,’’ said Bill, ‘‘there’s 
a lady what they call a palmist what ’as 
come to stay in Gravesend fer a month. 
The barmaid, the fair’un at the ‘Mer- 
maid,’ as been to see ’er. Arf-a-crown, 
and she tells yer all what’s going to 
’appen to you, from the lines on yer 
‘and. Tole the barmaid as she see a 
wedding-party, ’er and a swell, and a 
castle, and a stable, and silver plate, 
and a lot more. She told me all about 
2” 

** What’s that got to do with Teddy. 
She’ll see another wedding, p’r’aps, with 
Teddy, and that young ooman re, 

**T’ve ’eard tell as ’ow if you was to 
give ’em an ’int them sort o’ conjurin’ 
people will see what yer want ’em to 
see,’’ said Bill, slowly. 

‘“Where’s the money 
from ?”’ 

Bill smiled and nodded his head. 

** Me and that young lady, the bar- 
maid as I were mentioning, is friends. 
She’s a-walking out with my own 
nevvy, Frank.”’ 

** Blest if I can see what you’re a- 
getting at,’’ said Jim, irritably. ‘‘What’s 
the barmaid and Frank got to do with 
Teddy and the conjurin’ lady?’’ 

**Tain’t my fault as you ain’t got 
brains, Jim,’’ said Bill, plaintively, 
** but I'll explain. The barmaid, to 
oblige me, and Frank, will get the con- 
jurin’ lady to tell Teddy what ’e oughter 
believe.”’ 


a-coming 


** What if the conjurin’ lady won’t? ”’ 
said Jim. 

‘** Ain’t you a fat ’ead?’’ asked Bill, 
* don’t you know as a young lady as is 
a barmaid ’as inflooence? She can send 
lots of chaps to see the conjurin’ lady, 
or she can queer the show—that’s 
inflooence.’”’ 

** And what then? ”’ 

**S’rimp,’’ ~said__—CBill, ~— angrily. 
‘*S’rimps fer tea and put yer fat ’ead 
in with ’em, when you bile ’em.’’ He 
walked off, leaving Jim looking wonder- 
ingly after him. 

Bill’s plan was well laid, for backed 
by the desirable Frank, he laid his 
suggestion before the barmaid, and 
although the young lady was at first 
loath to spoil a match, yet in the end she 
agreed to take Bill to the lady Zelika 
who did the palm-reading. 

The same evening with Bill on one 
side and his nephew Frank on the other, 
the barmaid went forth to engage the 
fortune-teller. 

The ‘fair ’un’’ was so tastefully 
dressed that Bill felt his shabbiness 
acutely. She was not proud, and when 


he proposed to walk behind, she said, 


” 


‘*Come along, old ’un,’’ in a manner 
that went straight to his heart. 

Her new hat, so heavy with feathers 
that the edges of it bent right over, 
danced up and down and so fascinated 
Bill that he could hardly keep his eyes 
from it. Miss Carruthers thinking that 
her face was the attraction, was very 
affable, and even attempted to make 
Frank jealous by playing off the ‘“‘ old 
‘un’”’ against him. 

Zelika had lodgings in the best part 
of the town, on the first floor of the 
house, and when Bill stood at the door 
of the gorgeously-carpeted sitting-room, 
he feared to intrude further and stood 
gazing at his unpolished boots with a 
sense of deep shame. The barmaid 
sailed in as though she owned the place, 
and Frank, being always ready to go 
where she went, followed. Then Bill 
tip-toed to a chair and sat on its edge, 
and bowed profoundly from that position 
to the shabby old woman with a very 
red face, whom the barmaid addressed 
as Madame Zelika. 
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‘**Ow’s business?’’ she asked, jaun- 
tily, opening the conversation. 

‘I can’t complain, my _  dear,”’ 
Madame replied civilly, ‘‘ I’ve had three 
people from you to-day.”’ 

‘*And made ’em all ‘appy, I ‘ope,”’ 
said Miss Carruthers hu- 
morously. 

‘* 1 never tell the worst,”’ 

replied Zelika, solemnly, 
‘‘if I see death, I say 
nothing. A great responsi- 
bility rests with us, my 
dear.”’ 

Bill began to feel fidgety. 
Madame did not seem a 
person who could be bribed, - 
or one who would read an ’ 
untrue message from the < 
crystal. 

‘* Does your friend here — , 
require—? ’’ suggested Ma- * 
dame, indicating Bill. 

Miss Carruthers shook her 
head. 

‘* He wants you to see a 
friend of ‘is and ‘elp ’im & 
out of a trouble’’ she said. 

I can advise. I am 
never wrong. Palm-read- J 
ing is very exhausting, 
and it is marvellous what I 
can see. Take your own 
case, my _  dear,’’ said 
Zelika. 7 

‘Oh! that’s coming a 
bit true, ain’t it, Frank? ”’ 
said the barmaid, pinching 
Frank’s arm, as_ he 
coughed and blushed. 

‘* Who is the friend, and 
what is' his_ trouble,”’ 

Zelika demanded, in a > 
cavernous voice. 

““Teddy Boden, ’e’s a- 
courtin’, and it'll be the 
ruin of ’im,’’ croaked Bill, 
breathlessly, and then afraid of his own 
temerity, he became icily silent. 

‘* Explain !’’ said Zelika haughtily, to 
Miss Carruthers. 

‘It’s this way,’’ said the barmaid, 
“‘ old Teddy Boden’s been married once, 
and ’e’s got engaged again, and at ’is 


** BIN 


time o’ life, ’is friends don’t approve.”’ 
““ Describe him—or give me some 
article of clothing belonging to him, or 
a piece of his hair,’’ said Zelika. 
‘“**Bout sixty, side-whiskers, white, 
rayther bald in front, red face, no top 


\ND "AD ME FORCHIN TOLE, TEDDY.”’ 


front teeth, and stoops,’’ said the bar- 
maid, fluently. 

Zelika, holding up her hand to 
enforce silence, closed her eyes. re 
see a man, elderly, about sixty, with 
side-whiskers, he is walking with a lady. 
No—yes—it is a lady! She has taken 
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his arm, and his face is close to hers.’ 

‘* That’s . Teddy!’’ roared _ Bill, 
triumphantly. 

Zelika swept round and looked at him 
reproachfully.. ‘‘ You have broken the 
picture. You should have kept silence,”’ 
she said, ‘‘ and I could have told you 
exactly what was going to happen !”’ 

Bill was breathing hard. He was 
gathering courage for his base proposal, 
and drawing an extra deep breath, and 
squeezing his cap very hard between his 
hands, he said : 

‘It’s this way, mum. If we was to 
send Teddy to you, and you was to say 
to ’im, ‘Teddy Boden,’ says you, 
‘you'll die a month after you’re mar- 
ried,’ it’ll only be the saving of ’im, 
mum !”’ 

Madame Zelika stared, and straigh- 
tened herself proudly. ‘* Man—I cannot 
tell what I do not see! Truth is the 
star of my life. I live for my Art, and 
to deal dishonestly with it would be to 
alienate the spirits from my side !”’ 

Bill scarcely understood the words, 
but he guessed that he had made a false 
step and mumbled apologetically that it 
would be ‘‘the saving o’ pore ole 
Teddy.’’ 

Miss Carruthers smiled knowingly. 

*“You can oblige us, if you like, 
Madame,’’ she said, nodding pertly. 

‘‘T should be unworthy,”’ 
Madame, loftily, when the 
interrupted. 


“* Bosh,’’ she said, 


began 
barmaid 


‘“ you can oblige 


us if you like, for I’ve sent you a many 
and a many young mugs; and I may as 
well tell you, as 
engaged to a police-sergeant.”’ 
The subtle hint took effect. 


my sister Annie is 
Madame 
looked angry, and. then alarmed, and 
then she smiled With exceeding ami- 
ability. 

‘*The police are my friends,’’ she said, 
suavely, ‘‘ because they know I speak 
the truth. Still, in the cause. of 
humanity——”’ 

‘** That’s it!’’ exclaimed Bill, eagerly. 

** What is it that you wish me to do?”’ 
enquired Madame, proudly. 

** Tell ole Teddy as ’e’ll die a month 
arter ’e marries agen,’’ burst out Bill. 

Madame Zelika, after considering the 
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matter deeply, murmured that she would 
do what she could; and with compli- 
ments on either side the party broke up, 
and Bill went hot-foot to seek out 
‘Teddy. 

‘* Been and ’ad me _ forchin tole, 
Teddy,’’ he announced as a preliminary. 

‘* Forchin tole! You an’t got no 
forchin,’’ said Teddy, coldly, ‘‘ a man 
as can argey with ’is good missus ’as 
lost ‘is self-respeck, an’ ’is claim to any 
forchin.”’ 

Bill clenched his teeth, and took a 
minute to recover his self-control. 

‘* The lady shut ’er heyes and she see 
you, and your young lady a-walking 
arm-in-arm in it, and she says as she 
can tell you what’s going to ’appen,’’ he 
went on. 

Teddy blushed and scratched his head. 

‘* Was it good luck?’’ he enquired. 

‘:* She wouldn’t tell us, and she’ll 
only tell you and the young lady, she 
says,’’ Bill answered. 

‘*] don’t believe none of it, 
Teddy, weakening visibly. 

‘“No more didn’t I, till I went, 
Veddy,’’ said Bill, gravely, ‘‘ but don’t 
you go—although I ’ave ’eard ’ow 
people ’ave to be told where to go and 
find a forchin.”’ 

‘1 might look in if I wur a-passing. 
What’s the address, Bill?’’ 

Bill gave it, and went away chuckling. 

Two day later Teddy announced that 
he had been to see the *‘ conjurin’ lady.’”’ 
He was all smiles, and Bill’s heart was 
heavy at the sight of them. 

‘“ What then?’’ gasped Bill, confident 
that some disastrous mistake had been 
made. 

‘* She tole me a lot of things—a fair 
lot. Knew as ’ow I'd been married 
afore. Took quite a fancy to me, and 
my young lady.”’ 

‘* Did she?’’ said Bill, despondently. 

‘* Seed us with ’er heyes shut, a-set- 
ting by our fireside, me and ’er, cosy and 
comf’table as anythink. Seed us——’’ 

““ Did she say you was to be ’appy 
fer long, ‘Teddy?’’ interrupted Bill, 
unable to wait for the information. 

‘* She said,’’ Teddy explained, ‘‘ that 
I should die in a month if I didn’t get 
married. So we shall ’urry it along !’’ 


>? 


said 





THE HAREM SKIRT. 


AS WORN IN THE PAR EAST. 


How often have we heard from travellers a lamentation that by the adoption of 


European manners and dress the nations of the Far and Near East are losing 
their individual picturesqueness. 


Until this year the borrowing has been all on 
the part of the East, but now there are signs that the West is disposed to return 
the compliment of imitation. It is quite possible that the bifurcated skirt may, 
fashionable garment for ladies’ wear amongst us. 
Whether it does or not, it is interesting to know that it has the prestige of great 
antiquity. Japan appears to have originated this form of ladies’ dress, and for 
over 800 years it has been the prescribed style of garment in the Country of the 


in some form, become a 


Rising Sun. Above are reproductions from twophotographs, representing a Japanese 
maiden and Japanese dancer in native costumes, which will be studied with no 
little interest by those who have not visited Japan. Japanese kimonos are largely 
worn by European ladies in their boudoirs, and stranger innovations than the 
adoption of the richly-embroidered Japanese skirt have been known in the costumes 
of Western ladies. 

( 





OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 


A Sketch of an Eventful Career. 
By BRADFORD ALLAN. 


CONTEMPLATION of the life of 
Oliver Goldsmith is productive 
of mixed admiration and regret. 

Admiration for his talents, amounting to 
genius, his simple honesty of character, 
and his warm-hearted generosity ; regret 
for his vanity, his prodigality, his lazi- 
ness, and his irresolution. Whether in 
his early days, when he was turning from 
profession to profession and wandering 
from country to country throughout 
Europe, or whether in later life when, 
having secured an unassailable position 
among the authors of his time, he lived 
in the Temple in constant communication 
with the great intellects of the day, the 
same state of things: is apparent—the 
greatness of his mind hampered in its 
progress and its work by the besetting 
weaknesses of his nature. 

Oliver Goldsmith, for shortness called 
‘** Noll,’’ his epitaph tells us, was born 


in the month of November, 1728, at a 
remote Irish hamlet in the county of 


Longford, by name, Pallas. His father 
was a clergyman and, while Goldsmith 
was still a child, he was presented with 
a living at Kilkenny in the county of 
Westmeath. Thither from __ isolated 
Pallas moved the family, and thence at 
the age of nine Oliver set out to acquire 
what scholarship was within his reach 
at the three grammar _ schools he 
attended during the next eight years. 
His school-days must have been any- 
thing but happy. Apart from a singu- 
lar lack of bodily grace, his face, it 
seems, was severely pitted with small- 
pox, while his perpetual ignorance of the 
tasks he was supposed to know, due 
doubtless entirely to idleness and in no 
whit to inability to learn, was constantly 
securing for him medes of punishment 
of varying rigour. He became, in fact, 
‘* the common butt of boys and masters, 
was pointed at as a fright in the play- 
ground, and flogged as a dunce in the 
school-room.”’ 
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In 1745 Goldsmith entered Trinity 
College, Dublin, as a ‘‘sizar.”” A 
sizar ’’ was of the same standing as 
the ‘‘ servitors’’ mentioned in ‘‘ Tom 
Brown at Oxford,’’ as being at the latter 
University. He paid nothing for his 
tuition and board, but performed in 
return for these benefits some menial 
office, as waiting at table or cleansing 
and sweeping the college hall. The 
sizars were treated very ill by the college 
authorities in the matters of accommoda- 
tion and food; and were also the reci- 
pients of numerous slights at the hands 
of their more fortunate fellow-students 
—the gentleman-commoners. These 
hardships and humiliations had the same 
effect on Goldsmith as, fifteen years 
previously, they had had on Samuel 
Johnson during the great lexicographer’s 
residence at Oxford. He threw away his 
chances of study, scouted the precepts 
of the college authorities, and plunged 
headlong into a career of mingled buf- 
foonery and dissipation, brought to a 
stop by the untimely death of his father 
which necessitated his leaving the Uni- 
versity. He secured his bachelor’s 
degree, but with little to spare, his 
name being the last on the list. 

Following on the cessation of his 
University career came a period during 
which he turned his hand to many 
different things, but met with ill-success 
in every direction. He desired to take 
orders, but his appearance at the epis- 
copal palace in very gaudy and gay 
raiment effectually knocked his hopes of 
ecclesiastical preferment on the head. 
He was for a little time tutor in the 
family of one Mr. Flinn, but did not 
remain long in the position. Then he 
decided to emigrate to America. He 
started for Cork, excellently mounted 
and with a good sum in his pocket; but 
six weeks later he returned on a broken- 
kneed hack, penniless, with the story 
that the ship in which he was to travel, 


“es 
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having got a fair wind while he was at 
a party of pleasure, had sailed without 
him. His next step was to enter the 
legal profession ; but on this occasion the 
misfortune bred of his folly overtook him 
more quickly than ever. A kinsman 
had advanced the sum of fifty pounds 
towards the expenses of his studies, but 
immediately on his arrival at Dublin he 
was enticed into a gambling den where 
he lost every shilling. 

He next thought of medicine, and, for 
the purpose of obtaining the necessary 
training, went in 
1852 to Edin- 
burgh. He 
seems to have 
spent eighteen 
months in the 
Scottish capital 
in uneventful 
idleness, from 
which even the 


turbulence of his 
Dublin days was 
absent. 
is very 


But it 
certain, 
that however he 
spent his time, 
he left the Uni- 
versity with the 
merest smatter- 
ing of the ele- 
mentary know- 
ledge of medical 
science. He pro- 
ceeded to Ley- 
den to continue 
his ‘‘ studies,’’ 
and remained 
there for another 
eighteen 
months, even- 
tually leaving without a degree or one 
tithe of the knowledge necessary for him 
to have procured one. 

It was after he had left Leyden that 
the most adventurous period of his life 
began. Among the very scanty belong- 
ings still remaining to him was a flute, 
an instrument on which he was no mean 
performer, and he wandered from place 
to place throughout Flanders, France, 
Switzerland, and Italy, earning a pre- 
carious livelihood partly by the charity 
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of those who had listened to his music 
and partly by the alms which he 
managed to obtain at the gates of con- 
vents. His adventures during this time 
of vagabondage must have been full of 
interest, and it is unfortunate that there 
is no reliable account thereof in exis- 
tence. Goldsmith’s own stories as to 
what occurred must be received with the 
greatest caution; for so many have 
been proved indubitably false that 
it seems impossible to rely on the 
veracity of any of them. Inaceuracy 
of narrative was 
one of the many 
failings of this 
brilliant, and 
very complex, 
man. 

In 1756 the 
wanderer re- 
turned to Eng- 
land, but his 
wanderings were 
not yet over. 
The two means 
of livelihood that 
had been open 
to him on the 
Continent—play- 
ing the flute and 
begging help 
from benevolent 
monks — were 
closed to him in 
England. He 
was, therefore, 
forced to turn to 
other courses to 
keep himself 
from starvation. 
He joined a com- 
pany of strolling 
but the management soon 
dispensed with his services when 
they heard the unfavourable 
criticism of his person and_ looks 
which hurled at him during 
the performance by the extremely candid 
playgoers of the day. So he was com- 
pelled to take a situation as a chemist’s 
assistant, and spent his time pounding 
drugs and running errands. This he 
was unable to endure for very long, and 
so sank to being a member of a com- 
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munity of beggars who had their head- 
quarters in Axe Yard. Later we find 
him in a better position—an usher in a 
school; and next as a bookseller’s hack. 

Both these situations he found irk- 
some to the last degree, and, eager to 
be rid of their burden, he applied for, 
and obtained, a medical appointment in 
the service of the East India Company. 
But now he paid for his fatal disinclina- 
tion to work during his student days; 
for within a very short time after his 
instalment he was informed that the 
Company could dispense with his ser- 
vices, the ground for his dismissal being 
his total incompetence and ignorance of 
the profession in which he had asserted 
himself to be qualified. This verdict 
as to the value of his medical knowledge 
was confirmed shortly afterwards when 
he appeared at Surgeon’s Hall for 
examination as mate to a naval hospital. 
Having thus met with failure in his 
attempts at self-liberation, the only 
course open to him was to return to the 
wearisome occupation of a literary hack. 

For six years Goldsmith inhabited a 
garret in a wretched court off Fleet 
Street, only approachable by a steep and 


dizzy flight of stone stairs, appropriately 


called *‘ Breakneck Steps,’’ which have 
been swept away long since. While 
here he published many things of which, 
perhaps, the best known is ‘‘ An 
Inquiry into the State of Polite Learning 
in Europe.’’ All these works were pub- 
lished anonymously; but the publishers 
for whom he worked knew them to be 
Goldsmith’s, and in consequence his 
standing with them greatly improved. 
So much brighter did his fortunes be- 
come that about 1762 he moved from the 
garret to 2, Brick Court, within the pre- 
cincts of the Middle Temple. While he 
was living here he made the acquain- 
tance of such men as Samuel Johnson, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, the great artist, 
and Edmund Burke, and with them 
founded the Literary Club whose head- 
quarters were at the Turk’s Head Inn, 
Gerrard Street, Soho, among the 
original members of which was also 
Topham Beauclerk, the famous wit. 
This club is worthy of some notice. 
The originator of the scheme was Dr. 


Johnson, who, with eight others, founded 
it in 1763. In Boswell’s Johnson we 
find : 

‘** Sir Joshua Reynolds had the merit 
of being the first proposer of it, to which 
johnson acceded, and the original mem- 
bers were Sir Joshua Reynolds, Dr. 
Johnson, Mr. Edmund _ Burke, Dr. 
Nugent, Mr. Beauclerk, Mr. Layton, 
Dr. Goldsmith, Mr. Chamier, and Sir 
John Hawkins. They met at the ‘lurk’s 
Head, in Gerrard Street, Soho, one 
evening every week, at seven, and 
generally continued their conversation 
to a pretty late hour. This club has 
been gradually increased to its present 
(1791) number thirty-five. After about 
ten years, instead of supping weekly, it 
was resolved to dine together once a 
fortnight during the meeting of Parlia- 
ment.’’ 

After the death of the landlord of the 
Turk’s Head the club removed to the 
‘* Prince,’’ in Sackville Street ; and after 
two or three more changes it finally 
settled down at the Thatched House, St. 
James’s. 

In 1764 his famous novel, ‘*‘ The Vicar 
of Wakefield,’’ was finished. The story 
as to how the manuscript reached the 
publisher’s hands is worth repeating. 
Despite his sudden access of good-for- 
tune Goldsmith, who could never keep 
out of debt, was deeply in arrear for 
rent, and his landlady, finding unaided 
supplication of no avail, secured the help 
of a_ sheriff’s officer who threatened 
Goldsmith with all the pains and 
penalties in his power. Goldsmith sent 
to Johnson begging for assistance, and 
the generous Doctor immediately dis- 
patched a guinea to him accompanied 
by a message announcing his intention 
of immediately following. When he 
arrived at Brick Court he discovered to 
his disgust that Goldsmith had bought a 
bottle of wine with the guinea, and was 
consuming it in such time as he was not 
hurling abuse at his landlady’s head. 
Johnson entreated him to consider 
seriously the position of affairs, where- 
upon Goldsmith told him that he had a 
novel ready for the press. Johnson took 
the manuscript and disposed of it for 
sixty pounds. The rent was then paid; 
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and Goldsmith first delivered a long 
harangue to his landlady, bitterly com- 
plaining of the way in which he had been 
treated, and then insisted on her joining 
him in a bowl of punch. The novel, 
the sale of which put so timely an end 
to the famous author’s domestic 
troubles, was, of course, ‘‘ The Vicar of 
Wakefield.”’ 

But before ‘‘ The Vicar of Wakefield ”’ 
appeared on the book-stalls, Goldsmith 
published a poem called ‘‘ The Travel- 
ler.’”’, He was only paid forty pounds 
for it, but, in the words of an eminent 
literary critic, “‘ 
the 


it at once raised him to 
rank of a legitimate English 


Photo : 
GOLDSMITH’S 
classic.’’ It tells of an English traveller 
seated on crag among the Alps, near 
the point where three great countries 
meet. He looks down on the boundless 
prospect, and reflecting on the know- 
ledge of men and of places become his 
by reason of his travels, draws his con- 
clusions as to the fundamental conditions 
requisite for happiness. 
Immediately on its appearance the 
success of ‘‘ The Vicar of Wakefield ”’ 
was assured. Then, as now, the public 


were willing to forgive its improbability 
and its many absurdities for the sake of 


the rich humour, interspersed with 
touches of genuine poetry, which are to 
be found in its pages. Emboldened by 
this success, Goldsmith determined to 
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attempt dramatic work. His first piece 
was the ‘‘ Good-natured Man,’* which 
was coldly received and enjoyed a very 
short run. Its failure was due to the 
public taste of the day rather than to 
any fault of its own. It was an age 
of sentiment; people went to the theatre 
to weep and not to laugh; mirth was 
considered vulgar. Consequently the 
farcical humour of the play proved 
almost offensive to the audiences who 
witnessed it, the result being its early 
withdrawal. 

Goldsmith’s next great work appeared 
in 1770. It was his celebrated poem, 
‘*The Deserted Village,’’ in which a 


Pictorial Agency. 
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contrast is drawn between the appear- 
ance of a village in the days of its rural 
prosperity, and at a later time, when the 
inhabitants had been driven from their 
homes and forced to emigrate in 
a body to America. The theme is an 
exploitation of a theory as to the true 
position of wealth and luxury in the 
social fabric. Into the truth or other- 
wise of this theory there is no necessity 
to enter here, and the poem is criticised 
from the point of view of its literary 
value rather than that of its economic 
worth. The fault usually found with it 
is that it is absolutely untrue to life, the 
poet having described as occurring in the 
same place events which could not 
possibly have occurred even in two 
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places in the same country. ‘‘ The 
hamlet he had probably seen in Kent : 
the ejectment he had probably seen in 
Munster,’’ writes Lord Macaulay, ‘‘ but 
by joining the two, he has produced 
something which never was and never 
will be seen in any part of the world.’”’ 
Three years later Goldsmith, unde- 
terred by the unfavourable 1eception 
accorded to his first dramatic work, 
persuaded, not without considerable 
difficulty, the management of Covent 
Garden to produce the now famous 
piece, ‘‘ She Stoops to Conquer.’’ An 
adoration of sentiment—-the more maw- 
kish the better, judging from a perusal 
of a few of those pieces which at this 
time met with the greatest measure of 
public approval—was still the principal 
attribute of audiences and an exhibition 
of mirth was still held to be of the worst 
taste, so the disinclination of the man- 
agement to court what at best appeared 
to be probable failure, can be readily 
understood. But before any great part 
of the first performance was over doubt 
was set at rest—the success of this 
incomparable farce was complete. ‘‘Pit, 
boxes, and galleries,’’ we are _ told, 


‘‘ were in a constant roar of laughter. 
If any bigoted admirer of Kelly and 
Cumberland ’’—the two leading drama- 


the sentimental school— 
ventured to hiss or groan he was 
speedily silenced by a general cry of 
‘turn him out,’ or ‘ throw him over.’ ”’ 

While Goldsmith was writing these 
two great masterpieces he was also 
employed on histories of Greece, Rome, 
and England, and a Natural History. 
These proved very remunerative, but 
are of no literary value, while from 
a scholastic and scientific point of 
view they are absolutely worthless. 
It is in connection with these works 
that Goldsmith’s failings of  lazi- 
ness and vanity show themselves 
with striking clearness. For he had 
no knowledge—he had never been suf- 
ficiently energetic to become possessed 
of any—and this lack led him into 
putting on paper many strange errors 
and extraordinary anachronisms. But 
at the same time if anyone questioned 
the veracity of his statements he 


tists of 


“e 


defended them obstinately, refusing to 
doubt them, even in the face of the most 
conclusive argument, and boldly declar- 
ing his knowledge of the subject under 
discussion to be equal—nay, far better— 
than that of the greatest authorities, 
living or dead. These works make very 
pleasant reading, as, indeed, does every- 
thing that Goldsmith wrote, but they are 
far from being accurate or reliable. 

This want of learning set its mark, 
not only on the above-mentioned school- 
books, but on all the writings which 
were the outcome of his pen. One of 
the greatest literary critics of the last 
century says of him :— 

‘* He was, indeed, emphatically a 
popular writer. For accurate research 
or grave disquisition he was not well 
qualified by nature or by education. He 
knew nothing accurately; his reading 
had been desultory; nor had he medi- 
tated deeply on what he had read. He 
had seen much of the world; but he 
had noticed and retained little more of 
what he had seen than some grotesque 
incidents and characters which had hap- 
pened to strike his fancy. But though 
his mind was very scantily stored with 
materials, he used what materials he 
had in such a way as to produce a won- 
derful effect. There have been many 
greater writers; but perhaps no writer 
was ever more uniformly agreeable. His 
style was always pure and easy, and, on 
proper occasions, pointed and energetic. 
His narratives were always amusing, 
his descriptions always picturesque, his 
humour rich and joyous, yet not without 
an occasional tinge of amiable sadness. 
About everything that he wrote, serious 
or sportive, there was a certain natural 
grace or decorum, hardly to be expected 
from a man, a great part of whose life 
had been passed among thieves and 
beggars, street-walkers, and merry- 
andrews, in those squalid dens which 
are the reproach of great capitals.’’ In 
these few words Lord Macaulay con- 
veys, with his usual incomparable con- 
ciseness, a perfect description of the 
author’s life, his character, and that of 
his works. 

It seems incomprehensible that a man 
who wrote so brilliantly, so wittily, and 
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above all so lucidly, should have been so 
wretched a conversationalist. There 
was an extraordinary and disastrous 
confusion about his thoughts when they 
first entered his mind, and order was not 
evolved out of this mental chaos until 
he had had time to review and consider 
the matter carefully. This accounts for 
the wide gulf between his writings and 
his speech; for, as Garrick once said of 
his friend, he ‘‘ wrote like an angel, and 
talked like poor Poll.’’ Strangely 
enough his four most intimate friends, 
Johnson, Burke, Beauclerk, and Gar- 
rick, were admittedly the most brilliant 
talkers of their day; and the contrast 
between their sparkling flow of wit and 
reflection and the stupid and empty- 
headed remarks of their companion must 
have been almost painfully vivid. His 
vanity was not so great but that he 
perceived his inferiority in this respect, 
and the realisation thereof often caused 


him the greatest pain and humiliation, - 


but it was too strong to permit him to 
restrain himself from attempting to 
emulate them—attempts which inevit- 
ably ended in the direst failure. 

The time of the production of ‘‘ She 
Stoops to Conquer ”’ 
perous in Goldsmith’s life. He lived in 
comfort—a welcome change no doubt 
after his years of wandering abroad and 
of poverty at home—at No. 2 Brick 
Court in that famous thoroughfare, 
Middle Temple Lane, a fact which is 
recorded by an inscription on the front 
of the building at the present day. He 
was acknowledged to be one of the first 
literary men of the period, and his fame, 
founded at the moment of the appear- 
ance of the ‘‘ Traveller’’ and greatly 
added to by ‘‘ The Vicar of Wakefield,’’ 
had become widespread on the publica- 
tion of the ‘‘ Deserted Village ’’ and the 
production of ‘‘She Stoops to Conquer.”’ 
Moreover he mixed in the best society, 
intellectually, in the Kingdom, and was 
possessed of the very adequate income 
for a single man, living in chambers in 
the Temple, of four hundred pounds a 
year, which was equivalent to an income 
of over twice as much now. But 
despite all this he died in comparative 
misery, a calamity brought about by his 


ever-besetting faults of improvidence 
and thoughtless carelessness. 
Goldsmith, as we before mentioned, 
could never keep out of debt, though his 
income at this time must have been more 
than sufficient for all his reasonable 
needs, and must have seemed actual 
wealth to one accustomed, as he had 


been, to earn a crust as a strolling 
player or beg it at the doors of religious 
institutions, to sleep in barns or under 
haystacks, to seek shelter at night in 
the public streets, a homeless beggar, 


was the most pros- ; ~ 
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or, in little better case, to live a 
wretched existence in a miserable garret 
of which, in all probability, he was not 
the only tenant. But, characteristically, 
these hardships were no sooner over 
than he had forgotten their very exis- 
tence, while the possibilities of the future 
were equally unconsidered. His expen- 
diture was always wildly in excess of 
his income. He lavished his money on 
handsome clothing for himself, sump- 
tuous dinners and entertainments for his 
friends, and rich presents to his 
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mistresses whose faces, let us hope, 
were fairer than their reputations. 
Besides this, his generosity never 
allowed the bearer of any tale of distress 
to go away empty-handed, for he would 
press upon such any sum that he had 
at hand, however dubious was the story 
of hardship, and however dispropor- 
tionate to the needs, even of a deserving 
case, was the amount. Lastly, must 
be taken into account the sums he lost 
at gambling, for he was an inveterate 
gambler, and, like most of his kind, 
seemed to be always at daggers drawn 
with Fortune. 

The inevitable result was an accumu- 
lation of debts which at first he was 
unconscious of, then ignored, and at 
length resisted only by means of the 
various expedients to which he was 
driven to resort. From time to time 
he raised loans from publishers on the 
strength of promises to write new 
works, but, apparently, though he 
received the loans he did not fulfil his 
part of the bargain, and the books were 
never even begun. But at length this 
source of supply failed. He was in 


debt to the extent of over two thousand 
pounds, and, as a result of his anxiety 
preying on a frame weakened, no doubt, 
by his early privations, he was attacked 
by an illness, half-bodily, half-mental, 


half feverish weakness, 
cholia. 

Even now he might have recovered 
had he not insisted, in spite of the 
advice of his friends and his own expe- 
rience, on placing implicit reliance on his 
medical skill and prescribing for his 
ailment. The remedy made him worse, 


half melan- 


and when at length he did call in proper 
physicians it was too late; for, despite 
some success that attended their first 
attempts to cure him, he grew weaker 
and weaker and gradually sank. ‘‘ You 
are worse,’’ said one of his medical 
attendants, ‘‘ than you should be from 
the degree of fever which you have. Is 
your mind at ease? ’’ ‘‘ No, it is not,”’ 
replied Oliver Goldsmith, and _ shortly 
after uttering these—his last recorded 
words—he passed away. He was buried 
in the churchyard at the Temple, where 
his tomb can be seen to-day. 

In Goldsmith’s character there was 
much that was good and little that was 
bad. It is regrettable that that part 
which was good did not derive its good- 
ness from such sterner virtues as 
strength of character or rigid self- 
command, instead of from qualities 
which, though estimable and worthy of 
the highest appreciation, bordered on 
weakness. He was generous, not only 
in his monetary transactions, but in that 
broader sense which embraces all the 
dealings between human beings. He 
was the soul of honesty, the outcome of 
his simple-minded good nature. And 
against this must be set his insatiable 
vanity, his frivolous sensuality, his 
careless improvidence, his reckless un- 
wisdom. Like the majority of weak 
natures, he did some harm by reason of 
his very kindness. But the person he 
harmed most was himself. 

A great writer, possessed of a singu- 
larly happy style, his name wiil never 
be forgotten, his works never fall into 
obscurity as long as our language 
remains. 
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By FRANCIS GEORGE HEATH. 


I, 


T was probably the little glimmer of 
gas inside the fanlight of the front 
door that caused me to turn my 

head as I passed a mean-looking house 
in Brownlow Street. It was about 
midnight. I was very tired, and was 
plodding wearily homewards, after 
visiting the last patient on my list, and 
thinking only of bed and rest. 

I don’t know when I had had so long 
a round of calls as on that particular 
day in December—ending up, as it did, 
with a cold drizzle and a promise of 
fog such as Londoners only, perhaps, 
know how to appreciate. 

My house and surgery were only two 
or three streets away. I often passed 
through Brownlow Street, because it 
made a short cut to my home, but I had 
no patients there, although it was a 
working-class street, and my practice 
This 
fact was brought back to me, rather 
dismally, by the reflection that, although 
this particular day was a record one for 
the number of its visits, the sum-total 
of my fees, when they were all paid— 
and, not infrequently, they were never 
paid—would reckon up to a very small 
amount. 

Although it was almost mechanically 
that I happened to turn my head as | 
passed the mean-looking house I have 
referred to, I chanced to notice that it 
was number 1o. 

Ten is a number that rather fastens 
itself on the mind, because it is easy to 
remember. 

My surgery was in one of the front, 
down-stair rooms of my house, and it 
was always my custom to go into it—to 
see if there were any messages left 
out for me—before retiring for the 
night, and, also, to record, in my day- 
book, notes of my round of visits. 

On reaching home, I turned up the 
gas, lighted my gas-fire for a few mo- 
ments, helped myself to a little ‘‘ tonic ’’ 


was, chiefly, a working-class one. 


in the shape of some whisky-and-soda, 
lighted a cigarette, and began putting 
down my “‘ visits.’’ 

I had not been occupied in this way 
more than two or three minutes when 
I was rather startled by a sharp and 
prolonged ringing of the surgery elec- 
tric bell. I turned into the hall to 
ascertain who could be this late, and, 
under the circumstances, unwelcome 
visitor; but, on opening the front door, 
myself—for my housekeeper and only 
servant had gone to bed—I found there 
was no one on the door-step! __I had, 
in fact, heard no footstep, in the street ! 

There had been a visitor, however, 
for, on looking into my letter-box, which 
was empty when I came in, | found a 
note that had, evidently, been placed 
there by the ringer of the bell. 

Naturally, I wondered why the bearer 
of a written message, at so late an hour, 
should have approached the house so 
noiselessly as, evidently, he, or she had, 
and then should have hurried away in 
the same noiseless manner. I could 
always hear passers-by distinctly, when 
I happened to be sitting-up in my sur- 
gery, because the street I lived in was 
a very quiet one, and the rattle, at 
night of an occasional passing cab, 
was particularly noticeable. 

My wonder, however, at the furtive-~ 
ness of the bearer of this particular noc- 
turnal missive was increased when I 
opened and read its contents. 

I started as I saw the 
namely :— 


heading, 
** 10, Brownlow Street,’’ 

The letter, below it, was as follows— 
written in the third person :-— 

‘*Dr. Penton’s immediate presence 
is urgently required at the address that 
heads this note. The writer apologises 
for summoning Dr. Penton at so late an 
hour, but assures him that this request 
is of the gravest importance. He is 
not a poor man—although he lives in 
a poor street—and is prepared to pay, 
liberally, for the assistance he requires. 
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‘* Trusting that Dr. Penton will make 
it convenient to come at once, the writer 
begs to subscribe himself. 

‘* A Man ry DistREss.”’ 


This strange communication puzzled 
me a great deal. There was no men- 
tion of an accident, or of any particular 
illness for which surgical instruments 
or medicine would be required; and it 
is customary to give a doctor—especially 
when summoned late at night—some 
idea of what his services are required 
for, so that he may be prepared for the 
emergency. 

Moreover the note was anonymous. 

I hesitated for a few moments—feel- 
ing half inclined to disregard the 
request for my attendance at such an 
unreasonable hour; and I was very tired 
and more fit for bed than for any addi- 
tional work. Whilst in this undecided 
state I opened the front door and looked 
out into the street. It was a wretched 
night. The fog had increased per- 
ceptibly, and I could not see across to 
the middle of the road. I feared I 
should have some difficulty in finding 
my way to Brownlow Street. Then 
my curiousity was piqued, and I felt I 
should like to know what service, so 
mysteriously alluded to, was required of 
me. I also reverted to the promised 
liberal payment. I felt that, poor and 
struggling professional man as I was, 
it was my duty not to neglect any 
opportunity that might bring me in a 
better fee than I usually got. So I, 
at last, determined to go. 
~ It was not my custom, when called 
out very late at night to leave—as I 
frequently did in the daytime—a 
memorandum on my surgery table, to 
state where I had gone; but neverthe- 
less, almost mechanically, I took half 
a sheet of paper and wrote on it :— 


‘*Gone to 10, Brownlow Street.”’ 


There would be little use in this I 
knew, for my housekeeper—as I have 
already mentioned—-had gone to bed, 
and would not see the memorandum 
until the next morning in all probability ; 
but nevertheless, I placed it on my table 
and sallied out into the fog. 
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The night was one of the worst I can 
recall. Even since I first opened my 
front door the fog had increased, and 
was now so dense that the public lamp 
within a few feet of my house, and on 
the same side of the street, only denoted 
its existence by a faint blur that merely 
served to make the darkness visible, so 
to speak. 

I hesitated an instant, and felt 
strongly inclined to return to my sur- 
gery. It was a foolhardy proceeding 
to endeavour to find a house two or 
three streets away, under such circum- 
stances. Still I did not like to go back 
on the resolution I had first taken, and 
I was so familiar with the streets in my 
immediate neighbourhood that I be- 
lieved I could feel my way. My best 
plan, I decided, would be to walk as 
straight as I could across my street, 
feeling cautiously with my feet for the 
opposite kerb, and then—stepping on 
to the footpath—to feel with my hand 
for the railings of the opposite house, 
keep along, with that guide, to the left 
until I came to the road turning to right 
and left at the end, cross the intersect- 
ing road, then proceed in the same way 
—feeling along’ the  front-garden 
railings of the houses—take the first 
turning to the right and the next to the 
left, crossing the road for this turning, 
which was Brownlow Street; go along 
the latter, and continue feeling my way 
till I came to what would be, as nearly 
as I could calculate, number ro. 

I carried out this plan pretty success- 
fully—not meeting a soul on my way. 
I went into a gateway, carefully 
mounted the steps, leading up to the 
front door, and then struck a match to 
see the number. It was number 8! 
I had not noticed, earlier in the even- 
ing, when I had passed, in what direc- 
tion the numbers ran; but, on getting 
outside the gate, I chanced turning to 
the left, felt for the next gate and went 
in. I recognised the dim halo from the 
fanlight again, took out my match-box 
and found that this was, as I expected it 
might be, number 10o—odd and even 
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numbers being evidently on opposite 
sides of the street. 

Waiting just an instant before knock- 
ing, I listened, but could hear no sound. 
I then lifted the knocker and gently 
sounded it five times. 

The door was almost immediately 
opened by a man well above the average 
height, of rather a powerful appear- 
ance, with dark hair, and a dark beard 
and moustache. 

‘““Are you 
asked. 

1 bowed an affirmative. 

‘* Will you come in, please?’’ he 
continued; and, after closing the door 
upon my entrance, he led the way with- 
out further remark, through the hall 
passage, down some stairs to the base- 
ment, and on into a room at the rear 
of the house. 

He had taken up, from the hall table, 
and lighted, a candle which he extin- 
guished on opening the door of the 
room. 

‘* Excuse me,’’ he said, 
turn on the electric light.”’ 

As soon as he had touched a knob, 
the brilliant illumination disclosed a 
small but sumptuously-furnished apart- 
ment in which a gas fire burned. He 
bowed to me to enter, and pointed to a 
comfortable chair by the side of the 
grate. As I was proceeding to take 
it, he closed the door, and took a seat 
on the opposite side of the fireplace. 
As soon as he had done so, he turned 
to the wall, close by his chair, and upon 
pressing a small button, fixed just under 
the mantel-piece, I heard, to my sur- 
prise, a ‘‘click’’ in the lock of the 
door, and I immediately had the un- 
comfortable impression that what he 
had touched was some curious mechan- 
ism that controlled the door key ! 

The man anticipated my expression 
of surprise by remarking :— 

““T have taken the liberty of locking 
the door, Dr. Penton, to prevent any 
possibility of disturbance to our private 
and important conversation;’’ and, 
before I could say a word to voice my 
annoyance, he continued :— 

“You will probably be surprised at 


Doctor Penton?’’ he 


‘* whilst I 
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the request I am about to make to you; 
but if you will do me the service I 
require, | am prepared to pay you a 
thousand pounds in gold! All I want 
you to do is to perform an operation— 
a surgical operation.’’ 

** But even if I am willing to perform 
it when I learn what it is ’’—I said, for 
I still felt annoyed at the mysterious 
locking of the door—‘‘ I have no instru- 
ments here.’”’ 








Howerd 


‘“* ARE YOU DR. PENTON? ”’ HE ASKED. 


‘*T have prepared for that,’’ he an- 
swered; ‘‘I have a complete and ex- 
cellent set of surgical instruments in 
my study, downstairs, and ’’—- he con- 
tinued—‘‘ if you will kindly come with 
me ’’—and he rose from his chair as he 
spoke—‘‘ I will show them to you, and 
will then fully explain what I want you 
to do.”’ 
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As I hesitated and glanced, almost 
mechanically, at the locked door, he 
guessed, evidently, what was crossing 
my mind, and said, to reassure me :— 
‘‘T am afraid you are vexed at my 
locking the door, by which we came 
into this room, but I must explain that 
I am a very peculiar man, and do some 
things which many people would con- 
sider eccentric. As I study a good 
deal, I am fond of absolute privacy ; 
and, although I live alone in this house, 
I like to secure myself against any pos- 
sible intrusion. There are, of course, as 
at every house, I suppose, continual 
knocks at the front door made by all 
sorts of people—hawkers, beggars, ad- 
vertising tradesmen, and others. I very 
seldom answer them, and therefore some 
rogue or another, seeing that the house 
is furnished, and imagining that the 
occupier is gone away, might get a key 
and try and let himself in, or might 
break in. So when I am sitting in 
this chair, thinking out an invention | 
have been working on for some time— 
and about which [| will tell you presently 
—I start up to go into my study, and to 


avoid the trouble of walking over to 
lock the door of this room, I have had 
a contrivance made for locking it, from 


this end, by mechanism. It is so 
planned that, whilst it can be easily 
opened from inside the room, it is quite 
impossible, without breaking down the 
door, to open it from the outside; and 
the mechanism inside cannot be worked 
without knowing—as I do, of course— 
how to do it.’’ 

‘* And that reminds me,’’ went on the 
man, ‘‘ to explain that the approach to 
my study is a secret arrangement—also 
constructed to secure absolute privacy. 
It is, as I shall show you, an ingenious 
trap-door, under that square of carpet 
over there’’—and he pointed to the 
further side of the room—‘‘ I hope you 
won’t be alarmed, Doctor, you have 
already, no doubt, come to the conclu- 
sion that I am a bit of a crank, but 
I think that you will now understand 
my object.’’ 

So saying, he walked across the room, 
lifted the carpet, and disclosed what 


looked like a square of wood in the 
centre of one of the planks. He took 
a small tool from his pocket, and, priz- 
ing up the square piece of wood, 
brought to view a small brass ring sunk 
in the plank. Pulling at this, he raised 
a second trap door, contrived in the 
flooring, about three feet each way, and 
revealed a narrow flight of steps, lead- 
ing apparently to a lower level. He 
touched an electric button, and the 
staircase was flooded with light. 

‘Now, if you don’t mind coming 
with me, Doctor ’’—the man went on— 
‘*T will show you my _ sanctum. I 
think it will interest you; and then I 
will explain the service I want you to 
render me.”’ 

I could not help thinking I was in 
for rather a queer adventure, and I did 
not disguise from myself a certain feel- 
ing of distrust of a man about whom I 
knew nothing. This feeling was in- 
creased by the strange circumstances 
under which I had been summoned at 
such an unwonted hour; by the extra- 
ordinary fee he had promised to pay for 
the service he required, and by the 
mystery, so far, surrounding the 
** operation ’’ he wanted me to perform. 

My curiosity, however, was now fully 
aroused, and I determined that, having 
got so far, I would follow up the matter 
to the end; so, without comment, I 
intimated, by a nod, my willingness to 
follow my conductor. 

There was no passage, as ordinarily 
understood, at the bottom of the stairs, 
but just a short corridor, or lobby, 
leading into a long, low room—also 
electric-lighted—which had the general 
appearance of a chemical laboratory. A 
bench, or sideboard, ran round the 
greater part of its three sides, and above 
this—along the walls—-were ranged a 
considerable number of labelled bottles. 
The stone floor was covered, in places, 
by mats, and three or four chairs were 
scattered about the room. 

One of these chairs struck me as 
rather peculiar. It was the most com- 
fortable-looking of them all, and was 
furnished with cushions on the seat and 
at the back; but it was so close to the 
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wall, in a part of the laboratory where 
there was a break in the continuity of 
the surrounding bench, and bottle-laden 
shelves, that it seemed as if it were fas- 
tened to it. 

‘* You will find that the most com- 
fortable chair ’’—said my new acquaint- 
ance, pointing to this particular seat— 
‘* and if you will sit down, I will explain 
everything. This is not my own house, 
but I got the landlord’s consent ’’—he 
went on—‘‘ to make this room at my 
own expense. It is carried under the 
back garden in order that. I may be free 
from any possible sound from outside.”’ 

‘* Well ’’—he resumed—‘‘ to make a 
long story short—I have been engaged 
for some considerable time upon a study 
of the human head and brain, and 
having learnt, from vivisecting methods, 
that portions of the brains of animals 
may be removed—with the aid of 
anesthetic accessories—quite painlessly, 
I have come to the conclusion that it 
should be quite within the region of 


possibility that the whole of the brain 
of any animal might be removed pain- 


lessly, and that another brain might be 
substituted, quite as painlessly; and, 
moreover, that this transference could 
quite easily be adopted with regard to 


">? 


the human brain ! 

I positively caught my breath at this 
extraordinary pronouncement; but the 
propounder of so remarkable a theory, 
without apparently noticing the surprise 
which must have been expressed on my 
face, went on :— 

“You will see, Doctor, what im- 
mense advantages might be secured for 
the human race if my theory were 
carried practice! A man, or a 
woman, endowed with the finest possible 
physique, is wanting, perhaps, in brain 
power; and there are many people who, 
painfully conscious of their mental 
deficiencies, would give a fortune to be 
able to possess more brains! On the 
other hand, many people with fine brains 
do not really care for them ! 
suffering, we will say, 
infirmities; and such people would 
gladly give anything they have to 
possess perfect physical health! They 


into 


They are 
from physical 


would, in short, be quite content to live 
the easy lives of animals, and exist all 
their days with enjoyable animal pro- 
pensities.”’ 

‘* Now, here is a fine opportunity for 
a doctor of doing an immense business 
by the changing of brains to suit the 
convenience of everybody!’’ excitedly 
continued this amazing man. 

‘* But,”’ I objected, ‘‘ whatever medi- 
cal science may discover by-and-bye, it 
has not yet achieved what you suggest ; 
and who would be willing to have the 
experiment tried upon him?’’ 

‘* IT would!’’ he almost shouted. ‘| 
have a brain in my study that I obtained 
from a woman I killed a day or two 
ago! She was physically a splendid 
creature, and she had a magnificent 
head that enclosed, I am certain, a 
much finer brain than mine.”’ 

‘* You killed a woman !’’ I exclaimed 
in horror, ‘‘ what do you mean??”’ 

‘“ Why, surely you’ know,’’ he 
retorted, ‘‘ that during the last year or 
two, several women of what are called 
the ‘unfortunate’ class, have been 
killed in their own rooms by a man who 
has hitherto escaped detection! Well, 
I am that man! and I have killed these 
women to try and get a good brain in 
order to have it transferred to my own 
head; but, until a few nights ago, I 
have been disturbed in what I intended 
to do before I could manage to get out 
the brains! I have, however—since I 
made arrangements to get, alter, and 
furnish this house—succeeded, at last, 
in getting a beautiful brain, and what | 


want vou to do is to transfer it to my 
head !”’ 


IIT. 


It now flashed upon me 


fellow was a madman! 


that this 
and here was I 
lured into his den with the possibility 
of developments that might lead to my 
undoing; and now, to confirm my con- 
viction, there came a glitter his 
eyes that was not there before ! 

I hastily considered what would be 
the best thing to do. I recalled the 
incident of a man who had wandered to 


into 
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the narrow end of a jutting, sharp- 
angled sea-cliff to admire the supreme 
beauty of jagged rocks in their sheer 
descent of eleven hundred feet. So 
engrossed was he in the contemplation 
of the terrible and awe-inspiring drop 
that he had not heard a stealthy step be- 
hind him. But, when he turned to go 
back, along the giddy path by which he 
had come, he was startled to meet a man 
who barred his way, and cried fiercely— 

‘* Tf you do not jump over that cliff 
I will push you over !”’ 

Realising, with great presence of 
mind, that the man was a lunatic, and 
knowing that anything like a struggle 
on that narrow and dangerous point of 
rock must mean destruction for them 
both, the sane man laughed aloud and 
said :— 

‘* Jump over that cliff! why that is 
nothing—anybody could do that; but I 
tell you what I will do—something much 
better! You let me pass, and I will 
go down to the beach and jump up!’’ 

‘* Excellent! splendid !’’ cried the 
madman. ‘*T should like to see you 
do that !”’ 

Whereupon, he turned himself side- 
ways, and made room enough for the 
other to pass. The story, which is 
perfectly true, does not record that, 
when he got down to safety, he kept his 
promise ! 

So it occurred to me that, in some 
way, I must temporise with this man 
and conceal the uneasiness, not to say 
alarm, I felt—for I was quite unarmed; 
the trap-door leading to the room 
above was shut down, though not, 
perhaps, fastened, as far as I knew, by 
bolt or key, and the apartment up into 
which the staircase led, was automatic- 
ally locked, and I did not understand 
the mechanism ! 

It I showed any alarm, or made a 
dash to escape, this man might attack 
me with some weapon—a knife or a 
revolver; and, as to a hand-to-hand 
struggle, I rapidly calculated that the 
chances would be strongly against me 
—for, though wiry and fairly strong, 
I was a thin, slight man, whilst the 
madman—and such, I was convinced, 


he certainly was—-was taller, stouter, 
and, apparently, more muscular than I. 

The situation was, indeed, full of 
horror for me. What if there were 
truth in his assertion that he was the 
cold-blooded monster who had, as is 
well known, murdered several women, 
as tar as the evidence of the police was 
concerned, without any object—because 
it transpired at the various inquests in 
connection with the cases in question, 
that no robbery had taken place! 

It will be remembered that the ghastly 
crimes attributed to the monster called 
‘* Jack the Ripper,’’ were believed to 
have been committed by a mad medical 
student, judging by the method notice- 
able in the case of each of those 
horrors; and it will be recalled that a 
learned expert, bearing a name well 
known in the medical profession, wrote 
to one of the London daily papers a 
year or two ago to say that he had 
seen the individual called ‘‘ Jack the 
Ripper ’’; that on more than one occa- 
sion the man had attended the service 
at St. Paul’s Cathedral; and, more- 
over, that he was known to the officials 
at Scotland Yard who had their eyes 
upon him, and had followed him more 
than once; but that he, finally, escaped 
from the police meshes. 

However, I was not in much of a 
mood or in a position for reflection: 
but thought, in such dilemmas as I was 
now clearly in, is pretty rapid, and I 
quickly recapitulated, mentally, the 
peculiar murders to which the man 
before me confessed-- murders possibly 
committed during insane breaks from 
a perhaps, normally, sane condition. 
There was, clearly, in them all the 
absence of any conceivably sane object. 

Various people had given evidence 
which tallied, to a certain extent, as to 


_ a particular man having been seen in 


the company of his victims during the 
earlier hours of the nights when the 
tragedies were enacted. 


The murders were generally com- 


mitted about midnight. In some cases 
the victim’s cries were heard: in 
others, no sounds were testified to. In 
one instance a front door was heard to 
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slam just after the moment when it was 
believed the perpetrator of the crime 
had effected his purpose. In the major- 
ity of the cases, however, no sound, 
traceable to the exit of the criminal, 
was heard by anyone. 

Then there was the bolder crime— 
the murder of a young barmaid on the 
South-Western Railway. Speculation 
was rife as to the instrument with 
which this murder was committed, 
and suspicion pointed, if I remember 


‘* YOU WILL NEVER LEAVE 


rightly, to a pestle—another item in the 
broken links never joined up into a 
chain—that seemed to indicate that the 
perpetrator of this apparently objectless 
horror was, in some way, connected 
with the medical profession. I suppose 
doctors, who must all have been, at one 
time, medical students, are as innocent 
and honest as those in other professions, 
and I don’t know what the proportion 
of crime amongst their numbers is, as 
compared with the proportion elsewhere ; 
but, naturally, their training gives them 
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knowledge which may be turned to 
improper account—-knowledge, for in- 
stance, of poisons and their effects— 
should they be inclined to evil courses. 

In my dilemma I felt curious to know 
if the man before me had, at any time, 
been a medical student, or had practised 
as a doctor: so I said :— 

‘“Have you had any experience of 
surgical matters?’’ I put the question 
with considerable hesitation, as should 
it have chanced that his brain had been 


al 


— 


See 


if 
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” 


THAT CHAIR ALIVE! 


turned by overstudy, my reference to 
the subject might have produced a mad 
outburst. Fortunately it was not so. 

‘* Yes,’’ he answered; ‘‘ my father 
intended me for the medical profession, 
and I studied for three or four years; 
but as he died, and left me, his only 
son, pretty well off, I abandoned the 
idea of qualifying. I have, nevertheless, 
devoted myself for several years to my 
great object—I may almost call it my 
mission—to bring about the transposi- 
tion of brains! ”’ 
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‘* How do you say,’’ I asked, ‘* that 
you obtained the brain that you tell me 
you have here in your study, and what 
makes you think that this woman’s 
brain is a better one than your own? ’”’ 

‘* Well,’’ he replied, ‘‘ I talked to her 
for several hours, before I killed her, 
and I was very much astonished at her 
knowledge, and I concluded that she 
was far above the average in ability.’’ 

‘* Where and when did you kill her?”’ 
1 then ventured. ‘‘ I don’t remember 
seeing anything about it in the news- 
papers.’”’ 

‘* No,’’ he answered; ‘‘ it is not dis- 
covered yet—and perhaps never will be 
—for I contrived to entice the woman 
here, and also managed to conceal her 
body—after I had taken out her brain—- 
where it may never be found! ”’ 

Although this terrible creature, I 
could now clearly see, was, beyond any 
doubt, insane, I involuntarily shuddered 
lest there might be truth—and I feared 
there was—in what he so cold-bloodedly 
related. 

It was all horribly possible! There 
have been undiscovered murder-mis- 
creants—quite a number of late—and it 
has not unfrequently happened in the 
past that the bodies of people, believed 
to have met their ends by foul play, have 
been discovered long after there was 
any possibility of tracing the criminals. 

My next remark was an unfortunate 
one for me! Wishing to get as quickly 
as possible out of the dangerous posi- 
tion in which, as I could now fully see, 
I was placed, I said: 

‘*T am sorry that I cannot do what 
you ask me—for, if I attempted to do it, 
you would—at least that is my opinion 
—die under the operation, and I should 
then be guilty of murdering you! ”’ 

Too late I realised the mistake I had 
made ! 

The madman’s eyes glittered fiercely. 
He had been standing opposite the chair 
I was sitting in, with his back to the 
opposite wall. He turned suddenly, 
seized a handle (which his body had 
concealed) in the wall and gave it a pull 
downwards. 

Before I could see what his intention 


‘ 


was, a thin iron bar, or band, that I had 
noticed and wondered at—standing up- 
right at a right-angle to the left arm of 
the chair 1 was sitting in—fell across 
the front of the chair and was auto- 
matically fastened in a socket or staple 
on the right side; and I found myself 
effectually fixed to my chair ! 

In a flash I realised, but too late, that 
the madman in front of me—for he had 
crossed the room and stood close to the 
locked chair I was in—must, in his 
intervals of sanity, have been gifted 
with diabolical cleverness. A more 
simple arrangement than that of the 
mechanism that had effected my capture 
could not have been conceived. Yet its 
very simplicity indicated skill, and 
knowledge of mechanism. The single 
bar, worked by the handle in the wall, 
was so arranged in connection with a 
sort of cage, which did duty for the 
arms of the chair, that it made a most 
effectual trap! 

I struggled hard to get up, or get 
out, anyhow, from the chair: but my 
efforts—which drew shrieks of maniacal 
laughter from the inventor—were quite 
fruitless; and at length I sank back 
exhausted. 


IV. 


Was this my death-trap? Had it been 


the death-trap of the woman-victim 
(lured probably, in some way into this 
ingenious den, and artfully persuaded, 
as I had been, to sit in this arm-chair)— 
the poor woman whose brain, I had 
been informed, was reposing in ‘‘ the 
study ’’? 

One reads, almost daily, of murder 
mysteries that are never unravelled; of 
bodies discovered with marks upon them 
of ‘“‘foul play’’; what a comon ex- 
pression is this, and yet, how terrible is 
the irony which calls a part of it 
““play!’’ In the rush of recollections 
that crowd upon those who are in the 
throes of danger to life, I realised, with 
added dismay, the easy possibility of 
tragedies happening within a few feet 
of busy passers-by! A man who “ 


pays 
his way’’ need find no difficulty in 
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securing, in any house, absolute im- 
munity from intrusion. 

By artful means he can have—as my 
jailer had done—especial machinery 
constructed for the most diabolical pur- 
poses. Possessed, as my captor evi- 
dently was—in his lucid intervals—of 
diabolical skill, he could cause to be 
manufactured, bit by bit, by different 
people, the separate parts of an infernal 
machine of any kind without any sus- 
picion as to what the whole would be; 
and he—the inventor—could put them 
together himself. 

Supposing him to be a_ homicidal 
maniac, he could—there are numberless 
possible ways—inveigle his intended 
victims into a den (such as I was now 
in); murder them and dispose of the 
remains in so artful a manner as to defy 
detection. 

It was horrible to reflect, as I did—in 
my awful dilemma, from which I could 
see no outlet—on the serious and alarm- 
ing number of undetected crimes; and 
to remember also that at the very 
moment the matter was flashing into my 
mind, there were probably scores—- 
perhaps hundreds—of murdered people. 
lying concealed in all sorts of places, 
and that weeks, months, or even years 
afterwards, discovery of their bodies 
would, perhaps, be made! and there 
would then be fruitless investigations 
even as to the identity of the victims 
to say nothing of the perpetrators of the 
crimes ! 


Paragraphs are continually appearing 
in the journals of the day as to “ 
sing ’’ people: and then, after, in some 


mis- 


cases, and in some only, 
‘nine days’ wonder,” 
of the ‘‘ missing ’’ ones are forgotten 
by the general public! 

Was I to add to the number of these? 

My reflections—which were as rapid 
as thought usually is—were abruptly 
interrupted by my captor exclaiming :- 

‘“ So, Dr. Penton, you decline to do 
me the service I have asked of you! 
Very well, I rather expected what your 
decision would be; and so I will tell you 
what I am going to do. 
leave that chair alive ! 


the usual 
even the names 


You will never 
It is quite im- 


possible for you—as I think you have 
already realised—to get out of it. 1 
have another house and study exactly 
like this one. I shall go on there, from 
here, and carry on my studies. I may 
come back at the end of a week or fort- 
night—if all is safe and there is no hue 
and cry for you (I carefully read the 
papers and shall know)—to see whether 
you are still alive, or dead; or I may 
never come back at all!’’ 

‘* No one is likely to be able to get 
in here,’’ the mad fiend added. “If 
anyone chanced—and it is a very remote 
chance—to get into this house during 
my absence, he, or she, would never 
suspect the existence of this room, as 
the entrance to it is through the con- 
cealed trap-door which you saw! 
**No sound,’’ the monster went on, 
can possibly be heard, coming from 
this one, in the room above. The door 
you will see’’—and he held a lighted 
lamp he had taken up towards it— 
leading out to the staircase under the 
trap-door—(‘‘ Trap-door, ha, ha, ha!”’ 
he shrieked, ‘‘ good name for a door to 
the trap you are in) is padded! So I 
will wish you ‘ good-night !’ ”’ 

With this comforting remark the 
homicidal maniac took his departure. As 
he passed out of the door of the 
‘** study ’’ I heard the ‘‘click’’ of the 
electric button, and the room 
plunged into darkness ! 

Then came another demoniacal ‘‘ Ha! 
ha ! ha !’’ and he shouted back :— 

‘* Il am taking the new brain, and 
shall, no doubt find some sensible doctor 
to-morrow, perhaps, near my other 
place, willing to put it in for me! Good 
night, again, and happy dreams !”’ 

Then he was gone, and there came a 
‘“thud’’ as he—evidently—closed the 
padded door! I supposed he must 
then have mounted the stairs and opened 
and closed the trap-door, because | 
heard a faint sound like a ‘‘ click’’ as 
it fell down, after his exit, and was fas- 
tened. 


, 


was 


The horror of my _ situation can 
probably be more easily imagined than 


described. 
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Here was I, in total darkness, fas- 
tened, immovably, to a chair in an 
underground chamber, whose existence 
no one except the maniac—who had 
securely and with devilish cunning, got 
me fixed in it—knew anything of! I 
might be left there for days, weeks, 
months, or years before anyone could 
find me or my dead body or skeleton ! 

I struggled frantically to free myself 
from the imprisoning chair. I pulled 
at the bar—as my hands were free—that 
shut me in; but I found it immovably 
fixed in the slot-on the chair which was 
itself securely fastened to the wall ! 

To describe accurately the terror I 
felt would be impossible. I guessed 
that the time must be about one in the 
morning. Not the faintest sound, of 
any kind, came to my ears. _ I had 
noticed no window or skylight in the side 
or ceiling of the room when I entered 
it, and I turned my head all around for 
any possible glimmer of light; but I 
could not discover one, and I concluded 
that there was no window of any kind. 
The existence, therefore, of this under- 
ground apartment could not be imagined 
or suspected by anyone walking into the 
back garden under which the madman 
had said that this (to me now) ‘‘ cham- 
ber of horrors ’’ was carried. 

Would this madman return? I won- 
dered. There was little chance, I con- 
cluded, of his doing so; and if he did 
return it might merely be to kill me, as 
I sat there, helpless; or, perhaps, to 
subject me to some kind of torture at 
first, in order to compel me to attempt 
the impossible in the shape of the in- 
sanely-conceived ‘‘ operation’’ he had 
asked me to perform! 

I now half decided if he should return, 
that I would promise to perform it on 
condition of his sitting in the chair— 
and that was a ruse that might, possibly, 
work. Then, as soon as I had art- 
fully got him secured I could, somehow, 
effect my escape and go for the police. 

My brain, however, got into a whirl 
in which I fancied that the whole thing 
was a horrible dream; but presently the 
awful reality of my position became too 
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vivid to permit me to retain this miscon- 
ception for more than a moment! 

Soon, however, my very weariness 
told upon me. I could not, in fact, 
remember when, before, I had been so 
tired after a day’s work, and presently, 
nature asserted herself, and I fell, 
curiously enough, into a dreamless 
sleep. 

My slumber must have lasted some 
hours, for, when I awoke, a very faint 
light was showing through what looked 
like a tiny grating in the roof of my 
prison. This grating had probably 
been inserted inconspicuously just to 
allow of ventilation, and I concluded that 
it must be about the hour of day-break. 

For a moment my thoughts wandered, 
and then, with a start of horror, I be- 
came painfully aware of my position; 
and the strange happenings I have 
recounted came rushing back into my 
mind. 

Although day, I felt pretty sure, was 
breaking, for the minute gleam of light 
from the small grating seemed to grow 
slightly brighter and to reveal with a 
certain amount of distinctness the 
objects in the room, not the faintest 
sound reached me, and I fully realised 
what the madman had intimated about 
the impossibility of my cries for assist- 
ance being heard ! 

Then my thoughts reverted to my sur- 
gery. My housekeeper, the only 
occupier, besides myself, of my house, 
had gone to bed, as I have already men- 
tioned, before I left home, and she would 
not discover my absence, perhaps, for 
some hours yet; as it was not at all 
likely that there would have been an- 
other caller after I had gone out. 

Happy thought, however ! IT suddenly 
recalled that I had left on my surgery 
table the memo. ‘‘ Gone to 10, Brown- 
low Street !”’ If my housekeeper, 
however, chanced to notice that, when 
she entered the room to dust it and light 
the gas-fire on that morning—now 
breaking on my strange imprisonment— 
she would naturally suppose that I was 
still in bed. Fortunately, I was, with 


rare exceptions, an early riser, however 
late I might be in retiring to rest (unless 
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I was kept up most of the night); and 
if I did not come down to my nine 
o’clock breakfast, Mrs. Tomkins would 
wonder, and, perhaps, I hoped, knock 
at my bed-room door to remind me that 
breakfast was ready. 

It might be now, I imagined, judging 
by the somewhat increased brightness 
of the tiny light creeping in through 
the minute grating in the roof of my 
prison, about half-past seven. It was 
not therefore likely that my absence 
would be discovered for another hour 
and a half. Even then, if Mrs. Tom- 
kins ascertained that I was not at home, 
she might think that I had been detained 
all night by a serious case of illness— 
or, as sometimes happened, that I had 
gone out early in the morning—before 
her rising time. If she, after knocking 
at my door, and getting no answer, 
walked in and noticed that the bed had 
not been slept in, she would, perhaps, 
only think that I had been out all night. 

Assuming that, later on in the morn- 
ing, she, discovering that I was still 
away, had got alarmed, and had gone 
in search of me, only to find no answer 
to the knock at the door of 10, Brown- 
low Street, what chance would there be 
of my position being located? The 
comfort that I could extract from the 
reflection that supposing there was—as 





there would be in due course—the cus- 
tomary “‘ hue and cry,’’ and the police 
took the somewhat drastic step of 


forcibly entering the house in Brownlow 
Street, how could they discover my 
whereabouts, unable as I was to make 
any sound that could reach their ears ?— 
for I quite expected that, in some way, 
the small grating, whilst open for ven- 
tilation, was so arranged, on the garden 
side, as to mask all sounds. 


VI. 


All at once an idea flashed upon me 
that might mean salvation! In the 
same street in which I lived was my 
most intimate friend—Mr. Henry Saville 
—who kept a pet in the shape of a blood- 
hound. The dog knew me well, and 
was much attached to me. Only the 





THE DOG STOPPED ABRUPTLY AT NO. IO. 


day before, in fact, my friend had called 
upon me with this dog—-as he often 
did, and, curiously enough, we had 
been discussing a case in which the 
police had employed a blood-hound in 
the endeavour to track the perpetrator 
of a murder. The dog, however, had 
been thought of too late, after the scent 
had become weakened ; at least, that was 
the police theory; but I recalled that my 
friend—who was an expert authority on 
dogs in general, and knew a great deal, 
especially about blood-hounds—had ex- 
pressed the decided opinion that it was 
not the weakness of the scent—in the 
case in question—but the inferiority of 
breed of the dog employed that had 
caused failure. I knew he prided him- 
self on the superiority of his own dog, 
and, strangely enough, he had remarked 
to me :— 

‘“I am quite sure, Penton, that if 
you, at any time, should mysteriously 
disappear, about the period of a visit 
to some of your slum patients, I would 
undertake to find you, dead or alive, 
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with the help of ‘ Petro ’—that is to 
say if I were informed of your disap- 
pearance within a reasonable time—say 
two days.”’ 

I joyfully recalled this remark, and | 
felt sure that my housekeeper would tell 
Saville—before telling any of my other 
friends—of my suspicious absence. She 
knew the dog well, and, indeed, had 
said to me, only two days before—after 
reading in the papers about the police 
dog, how wonderful it was for an animal 
to possess such a powerful scent ; and— 
curious coincidence—I had quoted to her 
what my friend had said about myself, 
and, then, I had laughingly remarked to 
her—and how providential it now oc- 
curred to me ! :— 

‘* Well, Mrs. Tomkins, if, as is not at 
all likely, I should at any time be 
spirited away, be sure and let Mr. Saville 
know directly.”’ 

“Yes, sir, I will,’’ my housekeeper 
had answered. 











I must now continue what remains 
to be told of my strange adventure in 
the words of my friend Saville :-— 

‘*Mrs. Tomkins came round to me 
about twelve o’clock to inform me that 
she was very uneasy about you, that you 
must have come in and gone out again 
late last night; that she knew you had 
gone out after eleven o’clock, because 
at that hour she went into your surgery 
—as was her custom before retiring to 
bed—to ask if you required anything. 
She saw you had not returned, and then 
as you had told her she never need wait 
up after 11-30, she went to her bedroom, 
after going once more into the surgery 
at 11-30. She was quite positive there 
was no memorandum then on your sur- 
gery table. 

‘* This morning, after ascertaining 
that your bed had not been slept in, she 
felt sure there must be something 
wrong, because, if you had been unex- 
pectedly detained anywhere you would, 
she was certain, have sent her a wire 
this morning; but that no message of 
any kind had come from you. 


‘* Well,’’ continued my friend, ‘‘ I 
called my dog at once, remarking to 
your housekeeper: ‘Now, Mrs. Tom- 
kins, we will try ‘ Petro,’ and just see 
what he will do when we get to the sur- 
gery.’ 

‘* No sooner had the dog got inside 
your surgery than he became, as I could 
see, very uneasy and began sniffing 
about the room, and especially round 
your chair. He evidently expected to 
see you, because he wagged his tail, as 
Mrs. Tomkins was opening the door. 

‘*When I noticed ‘ Petro’s’ uneasi- 
ness in your room I opened the door, 
which I had purposely shut upon our 
entry. The splendid fellow rushed 
immediately into the hall and towards 
the front door, whining ! I said, patting 
him on the back, ‘ Find him, Petro !’ 

‘““You know that I have sometimes 
said this to him when I have been in your 
surgery with the dog, and you have 
gone into another room for a moment; 
and this more than once; and you will 
remember that he has, always, without 
failing once, gone straight to you in 
whatever room you have been, and you 
know you have tried various rooms in 
order to test him. 

‘This morning, when I had said, 
‘ Find him, Petro,’ I opened your front 
door. The splendid creature seemed to 
understand immediately! He dashed 
right across the road with his nose to 
the ground, and it must have been on 
the exact line you had taken last night. 
He then went straight along the oppo- 
site pavement, after turning to the left 
and keeping close to the railings; and 
that also is the exact line you took, as 
you tell me—feeling your way in the 
fog ! 

‘*T had some difficulty in keeping up 
with the dog as he went very swiftly (a 
habit of the splendid breed he comes 
from); but I ran after him to avoid any 
risk in calling him off the scent. He 
most accurately took the very line you 
evidently had pursued, and, when we 
got into Brownlow Street, the faithful 
fellow, without the least hesitation, 


stopped abruptly at Number 1o, whining 
and pawing at the gate. 
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No. 10, BROWNLOW STREET. 


Howord 





PETRO WITH A YELP OF DELIGHT DARTED OVER TO THE CHAIR IN WHICH I WAS 
FASTENED. 
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I had told Mrs. Tomkins to follow me 
as rapidly as she could. Fortunately 
the fog had all cleared away and the 
sun was shining brilliantly. 

‘* As soon as I had opened the front 
gate of Number 10, ‘ Petro’ at once 
dashed up the steps to the front door of 
the house, and stood there, sniffing and 
pawing at it and whining. Having 
knocked loudly several times and getting 
no answer, I told Mrs. Tomkins, who 
came up whilst I was waiting, to go to 
the police station at once, and, with my 
compliments, to ask the Inspector on 
duty—they all knew me well there—to 
come immediately to Number to (the 
Station is in Brownlow Street), and 
bring two of his men. 

‘‘ The three police officers were soon 
there, and I then told them what I 
suspected, and added that I almost 
feared we should not find you alive. I 
requested them to send for a man to 
break open the door. 

* * * * 

‘To make my story short, directly 
we got the door opened—a big crowd, in 
the interval, having gathered outside— 
‘ Petro’ rushed into the hall, with a 
short joyous bark. He ran along the 
passage, then down the stairs to the 
basement and stopped at the closed door 
of the room you first entered. As soon 





as that was, in turn, burst open—we 
vainly tried to turn the handle—the dog 
went straight to the spot where the car- 
pet covered the trap-door ; he bent down 
his nose, sniffed and whined and pawed ! 





‘** Take up the carpet!’ I said, ‘ we 
shall find something underneath !’ 

‘When we saw the separate square 
of wood forming the first trap-door, and 
under it the ring, and the second trap- 
door, I felt sure we were on the track of 
foul play ! 

‘““We had some difficulty, as you 
heard, in breaking through the padded 
door; but as soon as we had accom- 
plished that last part of our work— 
stimulated by hearing the faint sound of 
your voice in response to our shout 
through the door—you know how 
‘Petro,’ with a yelp of delight, dashed 
over to the chair in which you were fas- 
tened.”’ 

” ¥* ” + 

I have only to add to my own and to 
my friend Saville’s circumstantial narra- 
tive that an attempt was immediately 
made to get ‘ Petro’ on the scent of the 
madman—whose name we could never 
discover ; but although we gave the doy 
—to smell—an old coat we found in the 
house, it was unsuccessful, probably 
owing to the great crowd that, by this 
time, filled the street, and which must 
have served to obscure even the wonder- 
ful scent of the faithful hound. 

What I have narrated occurred only 
a short time ago; and although the 
police have, ever since, had the case in 
hand, they have failed utterly to trace 
the madman’s whereabouts; and he 
never returned—as the police watchings 
proved—to Number 10, Brownlow 
Street. 


ROCHESTER 


City, Cathedral, Castle. 
By J. C. WRIGHT, F.R.S.L. 


T is said that the ‘‘ Men of Kent”’ 
I obtained from the Conqueror cer- 
tain privileges that were denied the 
inhabitants of other counties. Pre- 
senting a bold front, they sent to 
William a messenger who spoke such 
words as these: ‘‘ The Commons of 
Kent, most noble Duke, are readie to 
offer thee either peace or warre, at 
thyne owne choyse and election—peace, 
with their faithful obedience, if thou 
wilt permit them to enjoy their ancient 
liberties ; warre, and that most deadly, 
if thou denie it them.’’ As Rochester 
participated in this joint effort, which 
had such a successful issue, the city 
continued to maintain its ancient rights. 
Its importance may be seen by referring 
to Domesday 
Book, where 
it is valued at 
one hundred 
shillings a 
year. But 
the Castle 
tells its story. 
Walls rising 
to a height of 
over a_ hun- 
dred feet bear 
testimony to 
the fact that 
our ancestors 
knew how to 
build and de- 
fend them- 
selves if need 
be. Indeed, 
they were not 
satisfied with 
defence—they 
could attack, 
if necessary ; 
and Roches- 
ter Castle be- 
came known 
as ~~ Tee 
Kentishman’s 
Castle,’’ for 





ROCHESTER CASTLE. 


it possessed advantages which few en- 
joyed. 

That architect and Churchman, Gun- 
dulph, Bishop of Rochester, is said to 
have built the original castle in 1077, 
though his claim has been disputed by 
some antiquaries, who attribute the 
work to Odo, Bishop of Bayeux. The 
keep itself—which is the Castle as we 
now see it—was not commenced till the 
twelfth century, and the towers along 
the eastern wall somewhat later. The 
castle has been the scene of many 
struggles from its besieging by King 
John, and, subsequently, by Simon de 
Montfort. After the reign of Edward 
IV. it was left to decay. It appears 
to have been attached to one of the 
Crown 
manors until 
James s 
granted it to 
Sir Anthony 
Weldon, 
from whom it 
descended to 
Robert Child, 
who died in 
1872. His 
widow marry- 
ing Lord 
Dulcie, it re- 
mained vested 
in trustees 
until it  be- 
came the 
property of 
the Earl of 
Jersey, from 
whom it was 
purchased by 
the Corpora- 
tion for a 
nominal sum 
in 1883. The 
Mayor is now 
Constable of 
the Castle by 


virtue of his 
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ROCHESTER CATHEDRAL. 


office. The grounds have been laid out as 
public gardens for the use of the inhabit- 
ants. Thus does the whirligig of time 
carry on her transformations. When the 
walls of the fortress were washed by 
the adjoining river—now some little dis- 
tance from them—the castle must have 
presented a very different appearance 
from what it does to-day. Now you 
have a modern esplanade which forms 
a walk between the Gardens and the 
Castle. As the latter stands for the 
rude ruggedness of bygone times, so 
these trim parterres are suggestive of 
ease and the many ameliorations of 
modern life. But we can reiterate the 
words of ‘‘ the travellers in the ancient 
city of Rochester,’’ and say with ‘“‘ the 
stranger’’ in Mr. Pickwick, ‘‘ Ah, 
fine place, glorious  pile—frowning 
walls—tottering arches—dark nooks— 
crumbling staircases.”” ‘‘ What a study 
for an antiquarian!’’ were the very 
words that fell from Mr. Pickwick’s 
mouth, as he applied his telescope to 
his eye. 

The ordinary visitor to Rochester is 
disappointed with the Cathedral, and 
yet ‘‘ it contains more work of the Nor- 
mans than most of our cathedrals.”’ 
Moreover, it is usually associated with 


Canterbury and Worcester, from the 
fact that all three have the choir con- 
siderably raised above the nave, the 
crypt in each instance being immedi- 
ately below. Though founded by 
Augustine at the beginning of the 
seventh century, to Gundulph is attri- 
buted the main early work. It was 
completed and dedicated to St. Andrew 
in 1130, but owing to fire and siege, 
little of the original building remains. 
Its length is three hundred and ten 
feet, and breadth nearly seventy feet. 
Gundulph’s Tower is behind the west 
transept, and though named after the 
famous bishop, was not built by him. 
The central tower is of quite modern 
date, and detracts from the building 
as a whole. But the Norman west 
front, with its fine door of five arches, 
redeems its general plainness. The 
sculptured figures are those of Christ 
and His Apostles; there are also two 
statues, probably of Henry I. and his 
Queen, Matilda. The internal features 
are especially interesting from their 
resemblance, as we have mentioned, to 
Canterbury. The nave is Norman as 


far as the two bays at the east end, 
where Early English prevails. The 
choir is modern, being restored about 
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the year 1830; and a later and 
further restoration was effected by 
Sir Gilbert Scott. It is entered 
from the nave by a flight of steps. 
There are several features to be 
noticed. One of these is the monu- 
ment of St. William in the north choir 
transept. St. William, by the way, 
was a Scotsman bound for the Holy 
Land who, it appears, was murdered 
just outside the Castle, and was duly 
canonised. Here, too, is a monu- 
ment to the founder of Merton College, 
Oxford, and in the chapel behind are 
the monuments of the Lee Warner 
family, and of Bishop de Sheppey. But 
to the modern visitor the memorial to 
that sixteenth century philanthropist 
will most strongly appeal. Richard 
Watts was the founder of the hospital in 
High Street, over the door of which 
appears the following inscription :— 


Ricuarp Warts, Esq., 
by his Will, dated 22 Aug., 1579, 
founded this Charity 
for Six poor Travellers, 
who not being Rogues, or Proctors, 
may receive gratis for one Night, 
Lodging, Entertainment, 
and Fourpence each 
This house was rebuilt in 1771, and “ 
and inscribed” in 186s. 


renewed 


which appears very 


The bequest, 


NAVE, ROCHESTER CATHEDRAL. 


small to us has, by reason of the enor- 
mously increased value of the land left 
by Mr. Watts, grown to a very con- 
siderable sum. 

It was in 1732, says Mr. E. V, Lucas, 
Hogarth and four friends set out on a 
‘‘ Five Days’ Peregrination by Land 


and Water’? down the Thames, 
and reached Rochester, where they 
enjoyed a two hours’ dinner ‘‘on a 


dish of soles and flounders, with crab 
sauce, a calf’s heart, stuffed and 
roasted, the liver fried and the other 
appurtenances minced, a leg of mutton 
reasted, and some green peas, all very 
good and well dressed, with good small 
beer, and excellent port.’”’ We are 
further told that after dinner Hogarth 
and Scott stopped and played hop-scotch 
in the colonnade under the Town Hall, 
and then ‘‘ we walked to Chatham, 
bought shrimps and ate them.”’ 

In later years Dickens has immorta- 
lised Rochester by his references to this 
ancient city in his novels. He had a 
tender regard for the place, and, indeed, 
the entire neighbourhood. Coming to 
Chatham—which is practically joined to 
Rochester—from Portsmouth when he 
was only four or five years old, 
his recollections were deep, and 
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continued throughout the whole of 
his life. A few days before his 
marriage he wrote: ‘‘I have at this 
moment got Pickwick and his friends 
on the Rochester coach, and they are 
going on swimmingly, in company with 
a very different character from any I 
have yet described, who, I flatter 
myself, will make a decided hit. I want 
to get them from the ball to the inn 
before I go to bed, and I think that will 
take until one or two o’clock at the 
earliest.”” We remember the bridge 
connecting Rochester and Strood by 
which Mr. Pickwick and his companions 
entered the city. There have been two 
earlier bridges, the first being built in 
the time of Richard II; the second 
crossed the river forty yards farther up. 
This bridge had iron railings which are 
said to have been wrought at Mayfield 
in Sussex, when wood was extensively 
used for smelting. | When the present 
bridge was built, the old structure was 
blown up by the Royal Engineers. That 
was in the year 1856. But for the rail- 
way bridge, the scene on the river 
as when 


would be almost as pleasant 
Mr. Pickwick’s companion suddenly ex- 
claimed: ‘‘ Did it ever strike you, on 
such a morning as this, that drowning 
would be happiness and peace? ”’ ‘‘ God 


bless me, no,’’ replied Mr. Pickwick, 
edging a little from the balustrade, as 
the possibility of the dismal man’s 
tippling him over, by way of experi- 
ment, occurred to him rather forcibly. 

Since the time of ‘‘ Mr. Pickwick,’’ 
we think the towns must have greatly 
improved—for Dickens refers not only 


to Rochester but also to Strood, Chat- 
ham, and Brompton—for according to 
that philosopher there were “‘ soldiers, 
sailors, Jews, chalk, shrimps, officers 
and dockyard men. The commodities 
chiefly exposed for sale in the public 
streets are marine stores, hard-bake, 
apples, flat-fish, and oysters. The 
streets present a lively and animated ap- 
pearance, occasioned chiefly by the con- 
viviality of the military. . . .The con- 
sumption of tobacco must be very great, 
and the smell which pervades the streets 
must be exceedingly delicious to those 
who are extremely fond of smoking. A 
superficial traveller might object to the 
dirt which is their leading characteristic, 
but to those who view it as an indication 
of traffic and commercial prosperity it is 
truly gratifying.’’ We say Rochester 
must have immensely improved since 
Dickens made Mr. Pickwick thus ex- 
press himself, for though ‘‘ the old High 
Street’ of Rochester is still ‘‘ full of 
gables, with old beams and _ timbers 
carved into strange faces,’’ it is clean 
and well paved, and there is an air of 
satisfaction about the place that is sug- 
gestive of memories of bygone days. 
For Rochester has associations with the 
far distant past; ‘‘its antiquities and 
ruins are surpassingly beautiful, with 
the lusty ivy gleaming in the sun, and 
the rich trees waving in the balmy air. 
Changes of glorious light from moving 
boughs, songs of birds, scents from gar- 
dens, woods and fields . . . penetrate 
into the cathedral, subdue its earthly 
odour, and preach the Resurrection and 
the Life.’’ 





A GOLD MINING ROMANCE. 


The ‘ Boy Speculator.” 


By J. L. HORNIBROOK. 


- the whole range of the history of 
gold mining, no more striking story 
is to be found than that of James 
Coyle, the Boy Speculator, as he used to 
be called in Australia. It is remarkable 
also for the tragic fate which overtook 
him when he had made his grand coup 
and vanished from public view. 

At the age of twenty, James Coyle 
was a brilliant young reporter on an 
evening journal in Ballarat. He was 
ardent, restless, and ambitious. ‘The 
gold fever was then at its height; and, 
as in the case of many thousands of 
others, it seized upon Coyle. He threw 
up his newspaper work and plunged into 
the gold market, where he embarked 
upon a course of the 
speculation. 

The success which attended him from 
the first was remarkable. Everything he 
touched turned to gold. His judgment 
never seemed to be at fault, and with 
wonderful foresight he escaped the pit- 
falls set for him by some of the older 
hands. Within one short year he had 
forced himself to the front, and, beard- 
less youth though he was, came to be 
recognised as one of the leading mining 
magnates. He was known far and wide 
as the *‘ Boy Speculator.’’ 

There was a certain mine in the Carn- 
ham Valley known as the White Horse, 
the shares in which had been stagnant 
for months. One morning it was found 
that Coyle, for some unknown reason, 
was buying up all the shares he could 
possibly obtain in this mine. That was 
enough to create excitement among the 
brokers, who eagerly followed his lead. 
From the brokers it spread to the out- 
side public and a blind rush set in. The 
market was besieged by eager buyers; 
even the adjacent streets were blocked 
by surging, struggling, half-frenzied 
crowds, all clamouring for shares in the 
White Horse mine. The shares, which 
only the day before could have been 


most daring 


picked up for ten shillings, bounded to 
ninety shillings within twenty-four 
hours. The market closed at that price, 
not from lack of ready buyers, but 
because the supply had been exhausted. 
After business hours people flocked to- 
gether to discuss the situation. Not 
until then did they wake up to the fact 
that they had been led like a flock of 
sheep. There was a feeling of unrest 
and wonderment in the air, for brokers 
and public alike were in ignorance as to 
the real state of affairs and could assign 
no cause for the rush. It was evident, 
however, that Coyle was in possession 
of secret and valuable information, 
which had come to him through some 
unknown channel, and by means of 
which he hoped to reap a rich harvest. 
Next day Ballarat—or at least the 
mining portion of it—-was in a tumult 
of excitement. Every possible effort was 
made on the part of the brokers to get 
at the secret. Experts were despatched 
to the mine in search of information; 
telegrams flashed backwards and for- 
wards ; heavy bribes were offered to the 
local officials. It was useless. Nothing 
was brought to light which would ac- 
count for the sudden and phenomenal 
rise in the price of the shares. The out- 
put of gold at the mine appeared to be 
as meagre as ever, barely sufficient to 
pay the ordinary working expenses. 
Throughout the whole excitement 
Coyle maintained a Sphinx-like attitude. 
All attempts to draw the secret from 
him were futile. When appealed to for 
information he merely smiled and shook 
his head. Calm and unruffled, never 
once betraying what was in his mind, he 
went on buying White Horse shares at 
the rapidly-increasing prices until he 
was in a position to control the market. 
It was not until a day or two later 
that news burst upon Ballarat which 
raised the excitement to fever heat. 
The papers announced, under sensa- 
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tional headlines, a surprising discovery 
at the White Horse mine. A rich reef, 
showing abundant traces of gold, had 
been struck by workers in the low-level 
drive. The quartz was described as 
being ‘‘ of a richness seldom equalled, 
even by the famous Caledonian 
‘stone.’’’ Specimens, it was added, 
would reach Ballarat next day and be 
exposed to public view. 

Another wild rush followed. White 
Horse shares bounded upwards by 
pounds at atime. From the modest ten 
shillings at which they started, within 
one week they had reached thirty-six 
pounds. 

At this stage Coyle, as was afterwards 
discovered, began quietly to dispose of 
a portion of his large holding. In con- 
sequence of this the market was easier 
for atime. In the course of the month, 
however, and as a result of the rich 
returns of the mine, the shares con- 
tinued to rise steadily until they actually 
reached sixty pounds ! 

Coyle took advantage of the inflated 
price to dispose of the remainder of his 
shares. He is said to have cleared a 


‘ 


quarter of a million by the boom, which, 


with all other funds at his disposal, he 
transferred to some secret destination. 
Then, without a word to anybody, he 
disappeared—vanished. Ballarat knew 
him no more. 

Few of those who had trusted to his 
guidance and speculated so rashly were 
prepared for the disaster which fol- 
lowed. The crash came with alarming 
suddenness. While yet there was a 
strong market for White Horse shares 
news reached Ballarat that the rich gold- 
bearing reef had been exhausted. There 
was something singular in the circum- 
stance, for the reef terminated abruptly 
at a certain spot, and no further quartz 
of the same description could be found 
in any portion of the mine. 

The unfortunate shareholders, many 
of whom had invested their life-savings, 
were seized with panic. To sell out, to 
save anything from the wreck, was their 
one thought. Only a few succeeded, for 
the shares tumbled down with such 
alarming rapidity that in a very short 
time they failed to fetch as many pence 
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as they had formerly stood at pounds. 
Thousands of people, drawn from < lmost 
every walk in life were ruined; many 
were rendered homeless, and more than 
one suicide could be traced to the 
collapse. 

In the minds of many, particularly of 
those who had not allowed themselves 
to be carried away by the rush, suspicion 
had been aroused as to Coyle’s connec- 
tion with the affair. There were one or 
two points which needed clearing up, 
and searching inquiries were set on 
foot. These inquiries revealed a truly 
amazing state of affairs; a story almost 
incredible. 

In the first place it was discovered 
that, some six months prior to the 
boom, Coyle had entered into negotia- 
tions with a certain Polish gold dealer 
doing an extensive business with New 
Zealand. From this dealer he had pur- 
chased some twenty thousand pounds’ 
worth of rich virgin quartz from the 
New Zealand goldfields. It was known 
also that he had been on friendly terms 
with the underground manager of the 
White Horse mine, a man named Ray- 
mond, with whom he had more than 
one secret conference. These facts 
taken together tended to increase the 
suspicion, and pointed strongly to the 
conclusion that there had been trickery 
somewhere. 

Investigations at the mine itself led 
to a surprising discovery; a discovery 
which put an end to doubt. In the floor 
of an old tool shed, adjoining a disused 
shaft, a cunningly-concealed trap-door 
was found. It gave access to the aban- 
doned workings beneath. From thence 
a secret passage had been constructed, 
at a declining angle, to the vicinity of 
the low-level drive. 

The conclusion was obvious. The 
quartz obtained from the Polish dealer 
had been conveyed covertly to the mine 
—probably in the dead of night—and 
carted down through the secret passage. 
In other words, the whole thing had 
been a stupendous fraud. Coyle, with 
the aid of his friend Raymond, had built 
the reef himself! 

The audacity of the scheme was only 
equalled by its success. The reef had 
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been constructed in such a position that 
it must inevitably be struck by the un- 
suspecting workers in the low-level 
drive. Coyle had counted upon this and 
immediately commenced to buy up the 
shares, knowing that they would rise to 
an unheard-of price once the reef was 
laid bare. 

Long before these amazing facts had 
been brought to light, however, he had 
disappeared with his plunder. He was 
supposed to have migrated to Mexico, 
and Raymond also had vanished into 
obscurity. 


* * * 


For twenty vears nothing was heard 
of either of the confederates. Then by 
a singular chance a mining engineer 
from Ballarat happened to run across 
Coyle in a remote corner of Brazil, 
where he was living under an assumed 
name. 

Boyish as ever in appearance, he had 
retired into private life and posed as a 
wealthy Englishman. He had built him- 
self a delightful retreat in the bungalow 


style on the summit of a sloping hill. 
One side was occupied by a model farm, 
and on the other three sides were beauti- 
ful terraced gardens and orange groves, 
extending down to the foot of the hill. 


Concealment being useless, for his 
visitor had known him well in former 
days, he chatted freely about his doings 
in Ballarat. Yet his old-time cunning 
and habits of deception still clung to 
him. He would not admit fraud in con- 
nection with the White Horse affair. 
He declared that he had received the 
first intimation concerning the reef from 
Raymond, with whom he had shared 
profits, but denied that it had been pur- 
posely constructed. This bold 
ment, though advanced 


state- 
with all the 
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appearance of sincerity, did not delude 
his visitor, who was well acquainted 
with the story of the purchase of the 
New Zealand quartz. 

One thing was noticeable about Coyle 
at this period. His eyes had an odd, 
restless, hunted look; the look of a man 
who was haunted by some secret, ever- 
present fear. He appeared to be inces- 
santly on his guard, as though he feared 
some blow in the dark. He hinted, 
indeed, that for weeks past he had a 
premonition of coming disaster, which 
rendered his life a burden. 

That his fears were only too well 
founded was quickly proved. Not long 
afterwards he was found to be missing 
from home. At dusk the same evening 
he was discovered at some little distance 
from the house, lying in a pool of blood, 
and fatally shot in the back. The scene 
of the tragedy was one of his own 
beautiful orange groves. Before he 
expired he was able to gasp 
‘* Zadok Raymond . . . disguised . 
shot . revenge . forgive.’’ 

Little doubt existed as to the identity 
of the assassin, although he had con- 
trived to make good his escape. Those 
who were acquainted with the whole 
circumstances of the case remembered 
that Raymond’s somewhat uncommon 
Christian name was Zadok. It could 
only be conjectured that Coyle had not 
acted fairly with him in the division of 
the Ballarat spoil; and that by con- 
stantly moving about from place to 
place after his flight from Australia he 
had sought to throw his confederate off 
his track. Nevertheless, through all the 
years which had elapsed, Raymond had 
persistently and relentlessly pursued him 
to satisfy his unquenchable thirst for 
revenge, until he tracked him down at 
last in his beautiful Brazilian home. 


out, 





MR. BADGER’S ANTIDOTE. 


By SPENCER R. BLYTH. 


Author of “‘ The Manor Ghost,” “‘ An Adventure in Disguise,” “The Amazing Story of Mr. Macmillan,” etc. 


R. Badger was endeavouring to 
pack his portmanteau. The 
experience was a _ novel one. 

When everything was placed within it, 
the portmanteau obstinately refused to 
close, and no coaxing or careful manip- 
ulation would bring the gaping edges 
together. 

Mr. Badger was kneeling close by the 
window. Suspending for a moment his 
operations, he glanced out. Beyond a 
stretch of cliff lay the sea, tossing its 
waves lightly beneath a cloudless sky. 
But Mr. Badger’s attention was arrested 
by two people who were entering the 
trim garden in front of the very select 
boarding-house where Mr. Badger for 
the last few weeks had been staying. 
One was a good-looking young Scotch- 
man of about eight-and-twenty; the 
other was a tall and pretty girl. At 
sight of these two a flash of interest 
came into Mr. Badger’s face. ‘‘ Young 
McAndrew and Mary Dallinger again,’’ 
he said. ‘‘ It is my firm opinion they 
are making a match of it.’’ 

Had Mr. Badger watched a moment 
longer, his opinion might have been 
modified. Inside the garden the two 
separated, the Scotchman walking on 
one edge of the gravel path, and Mary 
Dallinger on the extreme edge opposite. 
Reaching the house, the girl swerved 
suddenly in another direction towards a 
side entrance, leaving her companion to 
enter alone. He did so with clouded 
brow. McAndrew had lately been bask- 
ing in the delight of Mary’s acknow- 
ledged favour, and had felt himself on 
the verge of being finally accepted. 
Then that morning, some fiend of jeal- 
ously stirring within him had promp- 
ted unwise words, and his _happi- 
ness had fled like a dream. Instead of 
a sweet acceptance, he found himself the 
victim of a stern, relentless negative. 

Mr. Badger had again returned to his 
packing, though only to encounter the 
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same stubborn unyieldingness on the 
part of the portmanteau. The one 
article causing all the trouble was an 
empty whisky bottle. That left outside, 
and the bag became obligingly manage- 
able. The whisky bottle had, on Mr. 
Badger’s departure from home, been 
easily packed by his wife. Mr. Badger, 
however, did not possess her skill. It 
was certain the whisky bottle could not 
be re-packed. He set it down on the 
floor and frowned at it. Mr. Badger 
was not a man accustomed to the taking 
of alcohol, but owing to the effects of a 
recent illness, stimulant had _ been 
ordered, and the bottle standing before 
him was empty. This condition was 
in itself an offence to Mr. Badger. He 
was quite assured he had taken but 
small quantities. Yet there it stood, 
uttering its silent, it seemed to him 
malicious, testimony. After his depar- 
ture, it would probably be thrust outside 
his door, still telling its own mute story. 

Now Mr. and Mrs. Dallinger were 
also staying at the Belle Vue with their 
daughter Mary, and it was a coinci- 
dence, but the Dallingers had lately 
taken a house close to Mr. Badger’s 
own. The place was large and hand- 
some; the Dallingers were evidently 
people of importance, and Mr. Badger 
was returning home charged with mes- 
sages to Mrs. Badger, which promised 
increasing intimacy. But Mr. Dal- 
linger’s strong point was total abstin- 
ence; upon this he wa's rigid, uncompro- 
mising, absolute. 

Suddenly Mr. Badger’s silent regard 
of the offending bottle changed, and a 
smile broke slowly round the corners of 
his mouth. He took the bottle in his 
hand, an application of water aided by 
the use of a sharp knife, and it stood 
free of its obnoxious label. Still to 
Mr. Badger, it did not present a quite 
innocent appearance. The smile round 
his lips grew broader. Delving in the 
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THE SCOTCHMAN WALKING ON ONE EDGE OF THE GRAVEL PATH, MARY 
DALLINGER UPON THE EDGE OPPOSITE. 
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portmanteau he drew out a small tube 
of sticky fluid and some writing paper. 
On a sheet he wrote in clear bold 
letters :— 

‘‘ The Lotion. Not to be 
For Outward Application only.’’ This 
he affixed to the bottle. It reminded 
him now of a sinner who had assumed 
the forehead of a saint. Having rinsed 
it with a little water, he considered his 
operations complete. At that moment 
the luncheon bell rang. 

As Mr. Badger opened his door he 
recognised Mrs. Dallinger’s skirt and 
the top of Mr. Dallinger’s head disap- 
pearing down the stairs. Taking the 
bottle with him, half way along the land- 
ing he deposited it on a table standing 
near a bedroom door. Glancing back, 
‘* That is McAndrew’s room I've left it 
against,’’ he said. 

He descended to lunch. Opposite to 
him sat Mary Dallinger. Mr. Badger’s 
thoughts being still occupied with that 
last little enterprise of his, he did not 
particularly observe her, or he might 
have noticed that her cheek had a 
slightly heightened colour, and _ her 
brown eyes had in them, as they glanced 


Taken. 


towards the door at the entrance of any 
fresh comer, a cold defiance. 

Lunch proceeded, was half through. 
Mrs. Peters, the proprietress cf the 
Boarding House, from her seat at the 


head, looked down the table. ‘‘ I think 
everyone is in to lunch to-day—no, Mr. 
McAndrew is not here.’”’ 

Mr. Badger had not noticed this fact. 
‘* 1 saw him come in just before lunch,’’ 
he looked straight across at Mary Dal- 
linger, ‘‘ Didn’t I, Miss Dallinger? ”’ 

**T am afraid I cannot answer for 
what you may have seen, Mr. Badger.”’ 

Her tone was cold, her face hard. 
Mr. Badger observed these signs. 
Usually, Mary Dallinger was a girl of 
exceedingly pleasant manners. Miss 
Sprigg, a lady sitting next to Mary, 
looked up attentively. Miss Sprigg 
always maintained an alert vigilance 
upon side events. She called herself a 
woman of sympathy. Peering round 
into Mary Dallinger’s face, ‘‘ Perhaps 
there is someone else, dear, vou can 
answer for,’’ she said. 
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Mary replied aloud with erectly held 
head, ‘‘ I answer for no one, except my- 
self, Miss Sprigg.”’ 

Mrs. Peters was looking inquiringly- 

‘* Mr. Badger believes Mr. McAndrew 
is in the house,’’ said Miss Sprigg. 

‘* No, no,’’ corrected Mr. Badger, 
hastily. ‘‘ I said I saw him come in 
just before lunch.’’ 

‘“ It is possible he 
heard the bell.”’ 

Mrs. Peters, as she spoke, was help- 
ing herself to some salad the waiter was 
handing to her. As she finished, ‘‘ Go 
and see if Mr. McAndrew is in his 
room,’’ she said. 

The man went. Ina few minutes he 
returned, his face blanched, his eyes 
staring. Going to his mistress he spoke 
hurriedly in her ear. 

‘* What—what do you say? 
slower,’’ said Mrs. Peters. 

The man was a foreigner; in his 
agitation and alarm, his broken English 
was unintelligible. He essayed again. 
This time Mrs. Peters comprehended at 
least the words he uttered. 

She looked down the table. ** He 
says, Mr. McAndrew is ill, very ill 
indeed; I cannot quite understand it, 
but he says ill, very ill. I must beg to 
be excused, and go and see what is 
amiss.”’ 

She went, the people at the table in 
dumb amaze watching her tall ample 
figure as it swept through the doorway. 
A short interval, and she came back with 
quick steps and alarmed, agitated coun- 
tenance. She went straight up to Mr. 
Dallinger. 

‘* Oh, Mr. Dallinger, a dreadful thing 
has happened. I don’t know whom to 
come to, perhaps you can help, but the 
poor young man is fearfully ill, and it is 
so terrible, for to all appearances he has 
been drinking lotion. Some of it is in 
a tumbler by his side, and the bottle 
stands there, ‘ The Lotion, not to be 
taken.’ It is dreadful, but I really fear 
he has poisoned himself.” 

‘*Bless my soul!’ Mr. Badger 
pushed his chair violently backwards, 
but in the general exclamations of dis- 
may his words and actions escaped 
notice. 


may not have 


Speak 
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**T don’t know,’’ continued Mrs. 
Peters, ‘‘ if you can do any good, but 
if you would come and look at him—’’ 

**QOh, of course.’”” Mr. Dallinger 
rose with an air of becoming importance. 
Mr. Badger rose also. ‘‘ Oh, no,’’ said 
Mrs. Peters, ‘‘ pray don’t come, any 
more of you.”’ 

Unmindful of the prohibition, as Mrs. 
Peters and Mr. Dallinger quitted the 
room, Mr. Badger followed. It was 
the signal for the rest to follow also. 


rigid, the lines of his face haggard and 
stiffened. 

Mr. Dallinger went up to him. Mr. 
Dallinger was a practical man. Glanc- 
ing at the bottle his first notion was 
that McAndrew at some time or other, 
must have gone in for a large order in 
the way of lotion. He bent over him, 
‘“My dear fellow, tell us, have you 
really been drinking this stuff.” 

McAndrew made no reply, speech 
seemed impossible, but the eye nearest 


THE ARBOUR AT THE END OF THE GARDEN. 


McAndrew’s room was but small, on 
the present occasion it seemed elastic in 
its powers of accommodation. Mr. 
Badger walked boldly in, and other in- 
trepid spirits followed in his rear. Miss 
Sprigg hesitated a moment in the door- 
way, ‘‘ So indelicate,’’ she said, ‘‘ but 
the poor, suffering young fellow,’’ and 
with that she edged her way in. 

Also in the doorway, only at times 
visible, appeared another face and figure 
not belonging to Miss Sprigg. 

On the bed lay McAndrew white, 

* 


Mr. Dallinger slightly opened, its lead- 
en glance turned from him to a portion 
of face and dress which at that moment 
in the doorway made fleeting vision. 
But no words escaped his lips. 

** Oh,”’ said Miss Spriggs, ‘‘he can- 
not even articulate.” 

** Seems he cannot.’’ Mr. Dal- 
linger had taken up the tumbler from 
which apparently McAndrew had drunk, 
and was smelling of its contents. The 
scent was too vague to assist him. 
Setting the tumbler down, he uncorked 
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the bottle and sniffed hard. This time 
he felt sure he had smelt something 
very like it before. The thing thus 
recalled was not of baneful nature. He 
turned again to McAndrew, ‘‘ My dear 
boy, do try and speak, if only just to 
tell us what you are feeling.”’ 

Still no answer came from McAn- 
drew’s lips, and his face remained set 
in its fixed lines. 

**T shall send at once for a doctor,’’ 
said Mrs. Peters. 

Mr. Dallinger drew himself upright, 
he looked meditatively from McAndrew 
to the bottle, then turned towards the 
door. ‘‘One moment,”’ he said. 

Mr. Dallinger stepped from the room 
to the corridor outside. There came 
the sound of hiis voice, and of a feminine 
one answering in softly expostulatory 
tones. A moment later Mr. Dallinger 
and his daughter returned. Going to 
the bed Miss Dallinger bent over Mc- 
Andrew and spoke close into his ear. 
As she did so profound silence reigned 
in the apartment, and, with the excep- 
tion of Mr. Badger, who all through 
had maintained an unblinking gaze up- 
on McAndrew, everyone present was 
supposed to look towards the window, 
but in reality assumed a position side- 
ways to the bed. Miss Sprigg, her 
hands clasped behind her, stood with 
the air of one awaiting a verdict. 

What Mary Dallinger said wag, how- 
ever, inaudible to all save McAndrew; 
he caught every word. But like Mary’s 
his speech did not reach the public ear, 
though some standing near declared he 
said ‘‘ My darling,’”? and Miss Sprigg 
in a pathetic whisper assured the person 
nearest her, that he had really mur- 
mered, ‘‘ Too late.”’ 

Then Mary rose, and went from the 
room. 

** Now, I'll have a doctor,’’ said Mrs. 
Peters. She hurried forward intent on 
sending swiftly for medical aid. 

** No, madam, I beseech you not to 
do so. There is no need for one what- 
ever.”’ 

It was Mr. Badger who spoke. All 
eyes turned towards him. ‘‘ There is 
not the least possible need,’’ he con- 


tinued, ‘‘ for a doctor, I assure you. In 
fact, I have an antidote I am certain 
will succeed. I thoroughly understand 
his case, and I will bring him round 
perfectly in half an hour. I would stake 
my last penny on it.”’ 

His self-confidence was beginning to 
at least excite attentive regard among 
Mr. Badger’s hearers. Miss Sprigg, 
however, gave her head a doubtful 
shake. ‘‘ You would tamper with the 
precious gift of life.’’ 

‘*] will tamper in this case, Miss 
Sprigg,”’ said Mr. Badger drily, ‘‘ And 
now all I ask is free space. I must be 
alone with him, you must all of you go 
out of the room, and quite away alto- 
gether. Now, don’t let us lose any 
more time.” 

Mr. Badger made a movement as 
though to enforce an exodus, and 
swayed by his manner of supreme assur- 
ance, they suffered themselves to be 
gently ejected. 

** Now, right away,’’ said Mr. Bad- 
ger. He paused a moment listening to 
the sound of retreating footsteps. As 
the last died into silence, to make quite 
sure, he opened the door. In a niche 
close ‘by *thte-stairs showed the flutter of 
a pink skirt. Mr. Badger recognised 
that skirt. ‘‘ Miss Sprigg,’’ he said, 
‘*we feel flattered by the kind, the 
really more than kind, interest you 
seem to take in Mr. McAndrew, but—’’ 

Miss Sprigg’s figure came from the 
niche with a bounce; she went down the 
stairs a bright spot of anger on either 
cheek, her chin tilting upwards, and the 
words ‘‘impertinent, ignorant meddler,”’ 
were drafted among others to Mr. Bad- 
ger’s ear. He smiled grimly, but satis- 
fied of her safe departure, closed and 
fastened the door. 

He took a chair by McAndrew’s side. 
‘* Now, my dear fellow,’’ he said, ‘I 
am going to tell you something. There 
isn’t and never has been a drop of 
poison in that bottle.’ 

McAndrew’s eye nearest Mr. Badger 
slightly unclosed. It had in it the light 
of a slow inquiry. Mr. Badger oon- 


tinued: ‘‘ Why, my dear boy, you are 
Fancy— 


no more poisoned than I am. 
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imagination on your part entirely. 
Fancy can do strange things with us. 
Of course, you took that stuff. Why 
you did,’’ Mr. Badger coughed slightly, 
‘*T pass over. Then you imagined the 
thing was working deadly harm in you, 
but as I just now said, there isn’t a 
drop of poison in that bottle, and never 
has been.”’ 

The now wider opening eye seemed 
asking mutely, ‘‘ How do you know?”’ 

‘* Oh, that’s what I’m coming to,”’ 
said Mr. Badger. In low voice, omit- 
ting motives for his action, he detailed 
to McAndrew his operations with the 
bottle. ‘‘ So you see, my dear fellow, 
it was not possible for you really to 
have taken the least bit of harm. You 
possess a lively fancy, that’s all.’’ 

Both McAndrew’s eyes were now 
opened and fixed with  scrutinising 
glance on Mr. Badger’s face. The 
rigidity of his features, too, was fast 
disappearing. 

‘*That’s right,’’ said Mr. Badger, 
encouragingly, ‘‘ I can see you are feel- 
ing better already.”’ 

McAndrew swung his long legs sud- 
denly off the bed, bringing his feet to 
the ground. Raising himself he sat 
upright, and looked full at Mr. Badger 
His face had now resumed its usual 
appearance. Mr. Badger felt a little 
staggered at the abruptness of complete 
recovery. ‘‘ Why, you looking 
quite yourself,’’ he said. 

McAndrew did not reply, but with one 
eye he gave Mr. Badger a steady, 
lugubrious wink. Turning to the 
whisky bottle he uncorked it, and smelt 
the cork slowly and attentively. Re- 
placing it, he again winked at Mr. Bad- 
ger. McAndrew boasted pure English, 
free of any native accent, but on occa- 
sions he lapsed broadly. This was one 
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of them. Bringing his hand down 
sharply on Mr. Badger’s knee, ‘‘ Mon,”’ 
he said, ‘‘ I wasna’ born on a Sawbath. 
And why didn’t you rinse the cork? ”’ 

He threw his head back, and a burst 
of imprisoned laughter escaped his 
lips. Mr. Badger glanced apprehen- 
sively round, then recklessly joined in 
the mirth. He was in the position of 
the joker out-joked, but the joke was 
exceedingly good. 

McAndrew recovered himself. Tak- 
ing the whisky bottle, he uncorked it, 
and going to the window lightly tossed 
its contents outside. This done, he 
dropped the bottle in a drawer, turned 
the key upon it, and slipped the key in 
his pocket. Going to Mr. Badger, 
‘** There, old chap,’’ he said, ‘‘ that is 
safe, safe as the thing you have just 
told me. And now, you promised to 
cure me, you know.”’ 

Mr. Badger was reading between the 
lines. ‘‘I fancy,’’ he said, ‘‘ someone 
else began the cure, when she whispered 
those few words into your ear.’’ 

** We will let that pass,’’ said McAn- 
drew. ‘* But I am not quite cured, and 
you promised to cure me wholly; to 
your last penny you stand pledged, 
remember.”’ 

** Well, what is it? 
half an hour.”’ 

McAndrew lowered his voice, ‘‘ Go 
and find Miss Dallinger, tell her the 
arbour at the end of the garden.”’ 

“*And may I say that you are quite 
yourself again? ’’ 

** Yes, you may tell her that, if you 
like.”” McAndrew with a little laugh 
laid his hand on Mr. Badger’s shoul- 
der. ‘‘I forgot that, of course, you 
are wanting to take some credit to your- 
self for your wonderful antidote.”’ 
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WINDMILLS. 


By “EAST 


HE origin of these interesting and 
often picturesque mechanical con- 
trivances is lost in the mists of 

antiquity. They are, however, known to 
have been in use in Europe during the 
twelfth century, and tradition says that 
they were introduced into England from 
the East, during the earlier Crusades. 
Previous to that, all the grinding of 
corn, and other uses to which they were 
adapted, must have been carried on by 
hand, or by simple machinery worked by 
water. 

The earliest known type is that shown 
in the first photo—that of the mill at 
Naxos, an island in the Cyclades. This 
has a low, round body, not unlike the 
** Martello Towers,’’ built along the 
eastern coast of England about the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, 
but which were miniature forts, intended 
as a protection against the long-expected 
French invasion. This windmill, how- 
ever, has a thatched roof and ten 
slender arms, roped together at the 
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ends, and covered with a rough sail 
cloth, which apparently could be un- 
furled if necessary. There are a number 
of similar mills along the sea shore 
near Alexandria. 

In our own country, by far the greater 
number of windmills occur in the 
Eastern counties; where they are found 
in the Midlands, they are generally fast 
vanishing ruins. In Essex, Suffolk, 
and Norfolk, and the neighbouring 
counties, they are both numerous and 
active. This is owing, doubtless, to 
the flat nature of the country, which is 
exposed to all the winds that blow, and 
to the absence of swift-running streams, 
capable of turning a mill-wheel. The 
dearness of coal, which has to be 
brought from a considerable distance, 
may also be a reason why the East 
country miller does not adopt more 
modern methods and machinery. 

Many of these mills are at least two 
hundred years old; and as may be 
imagined, there are endless varieties of 
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structure amongst them. The oldest 
type, known as the ‘‘ Post’’ mill, con- 
sisted of a wooden body supported on 
an upright post, which rested on a hol- 
low stone, in which the whole erection 
revolved, when pressure was applied by 
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means of a long lever, descending like 
a tail to the ground. This enabled the 
miller to shift his mill so that the sails 
might catch the wind from whatever 
quarter it might be blowing. This was 
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most important, as a change of wind, 
while the mill was working, might take 
the sails backward and cause a smash. 
In fact, the whole progress of windmill 
construction is marked by the improve- 
ments in the methods of setting the sails 
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to adjust them properly to the wind. 

A fine specimen of this kind of mill is 

that at Wrentham, near Lowestoft, 


which the miller kindly stopped working 
for the photograph to be taken. 


This 
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was done from outside, by pulling the 
cord seen just to the left of the lowest 
sail. In this mill, the arms bear a coarse 
network of wood, covered with heavy 
jute cloth. This is seen half furled, 
like the sails of a ship, as is necessary 
in a strong wind. 

Later on, a new fashion of sails came 
into use. ** Ladder-back,’’ or slatted 
sails, consisting of a number of small 
canvas-covered frames set above 
another on 
the arms, 
slowly super- 
seded the old 
sail-cloth cov- 
ered netting. 

A number 
of mills, no- 
tably one at 
Easton, near 
Stamford, 
may be seen 
with sails of 
both kinds, 
showing that 
the new 
gradually re- 
placed the old 
form as they 
wore out. 

lan 62750 
Meikle intro- 
duced an 
automatic 
fan, at the 
back of the 
mill, by means 
of which the 
sails were 
shifted with 
the wind, and 
in 1807 Sir 
W. Cubitt 
introduced _ sails 


one 
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which 


automatically 
reefed themselves, being covered with 
thin boards, which were pressed back 


by the wind. Other changes were 
made in the construction of the body of 
the mill. | Where stone was available, 
which is not often the case in the eastern 
counties, they were built of stone, in a 
bottle shape, up to the point where the 
sails projected, the upper cap or head 
being of wood. More commonly the 
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tower was built of brick, as in the 
mill at Blythburgh. These often have 
two triangular levers, which were 
a slightly different means of turning 
the head to follow the wind. In this, 
the sails are completely furled, the 
arms alone being enough to catch the 
wind blowing straight from the sea. 
Generally the tower was painted black, 
with a white head, and white fan or 
setting sail at the back. 

In the 
eighteenth 
century, many 
of the taller 
mills had a 
gallery round 
the outside of 
the tower, 
about half 
way from the 
ground, as 
well as one at 
the top, be- 
neath the 
sails. 

The mill, 
now in ruins, 
at Essington, 
in Warwick- 
shire, is a 
specimen of 
what = might 
be called the 
Suffolk type. 
These are a 
compromise 
between _ the 
bottle - shaped 
and the post 
mills, having 
a large wood- 
en head, upon 
a low brick 
tower. These have a _ fan, placed 
low down at the back, by means of 
which the head revolves. There is a 
very similar mill at Kessingland, near 
Lowestoft, which is in full work still. 
Another, still more ruinous, exists at 
Inkberrow, in Worcestershire. 

The last illustration shows another 
Worcestershire example at  Areley 
Kings, where it stands surrounded by 
a thick holly hedge, upon a hill. Some 
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varies from the normal four. 
In many parts of Lincolnshire 
there are mills with five, six, 
and even eight sails, as is the 
case with a giant at Eye, near 
Peterborough. Between Bos- 
ton and Horncastle, five-sailed 
mills are quite common, while 
those with six are scattered all 
over the county. 

Many of the modern mills 
have extra steam power, which 
can be turned on if needed, 
when the wind fails. One of 
the most famous mills is that 
of St. Bennet, on the Norfolk 
Broads, which was built over 
the entrance to the monastery 
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WINDMILL AT ESSINGTON, 
WARWICKSHIRE. 









jyears ago, the remains of the sails 
were blown down by a gale, and 
it was then re-roofed, and made 
into a cottage, with four stories. 
The upper one consists of one 
large circular room, the others 
are divided into two, while the 
staircase ascends the wall in a 
spiral manner. The old doors 
still remain, otherwise nothing 
but its shape betrays its origin. 
From an artistic and antiquarian 
point of view, this elaborate trans- 
formation seems a pity; _ still it 
forms a useful house, where they 
are none too plentiful, and the 
great thickness of the walls make 
it warm and dry in spite of its 
exposed situation. Photo} [Author 
A peculiarity of windmills is the COTTAGE BUILT OUT OF A WINDMILL, 
way in which the number of sails \RELEY KINGS, WORCESTERSHIRE. 
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bearing his name. Others are famous 
as having formed convenient places 
of vantage for watching the progress 
of a battle, and they are certainly 
conspicuous objects in a flat country. 
Indeed, it is a most inspiring sight to 
see them on an east-country marsh, or 
crowning a little red-roofed Suffolk 
village, working steadily on, as they did 
generations ago, apparently without 
human aid. 

In addition to their picturesqueness, 
their endless variety forms a great 


source of interest, and it behoves us to 
secure photographs of them while we yet 


may, before they are entirely super- 
seded, pulled down, and destroyed, as is 
happening year after year. 

Lately a new form, familiar to most 
people, has been invented for pumping 
water, and is very largely used in 
America. Sir William Thompson has 
also suggested that they might be 
utilised for charging electric accumula- 
tors. 

But these steel erections have none of 
the picturesqueness or romance of the 
genuine old windmills, which are such a 
striking feature of the landscape in 
Holland and the east of England. 





“YERBA MATE,” 
Or PARAGUAYAN TEA. 
By FREDERICK FROMEFIELD. 


F all the vegetable products of 
Paraguay, incomparably the most 
important for its future develop- 

ment is the plant of the Ilex family 
(Ilex Paraguayensis), which the Guarani 
people call caa (whence the name of the 
Caa Guazu, central range), and the 
Spaniards, ‘‘ yerba maté,’’ and which 
yields the infusion generally known as 
‘* Jesuit’? or Paraguay Tea. This maté 
is to South Americans what tea is to 
the English people. The term yerba 
maté is derived from yerba, herb, and 
the Quichuan word, ma té, calabash, 
the full expression being ‘‘ yerba del 
maté,’’ that is the ‘‘ calabash herb,’’ 
being so called because the infusion is 
made with hot water in a calabash tea- 
pot, from which, when cool, it is sucked 
up through a tube. It should be noted 
that despite its Spanish name the plant 
is not a ‘‘ herb,’’ but a shrub or even a 
tree as indicated by its native name, 
caa, which means tree in a pre-eminent 
sense. 

There are at least three varieties, one 
of which in the Ygatima Valley, within 
the Brazilian frontier, attains a height 
of twenty-five or twenty-six feet, with a 
girth of three or four feet. Although 
the plant is found also in parts of Chile, 
Brazil, Uruguay, and Argentina, it 
attains its greatest perfection in Para- 
guay, where it covers large tracts, the 
so-called yerbales, on both slopes of the 
central range. One of the principal 
centres of the maté industry is the Villa 
Real, a small town above Asuncion on 
the Paraguay River; another is the 
Villa de San Xavier, in the district 
between the rivers Uruguay and Parana. 
The plant was discovered by the first 
missionaries sent to Paraguay. In rich 
soils the tree will attain a considerable 
height; it is said to be confined to 
mountain slopes, never appearing on 
table lands nor the broad plains which 
skirt the river beds, while it is plentiful 


in all the moist valleys that branch out 
of the extensive chains of mountains 
dividing the waters of the Parana and 
Paraguay rivers. There it attains the 
height of an apple tree, becoming even 
larger in favourable situations, but 
when cultivated and deprived from time 
to time of its leaves, it remains small 
and forms a small bush. 

The leaves are_ shortly stalked, 
simple, wedge-shaped, toothed, dark 
green above, paler beneath, shin- 
ing, of leathery consistence, one to 
three inches long, and one-eighth to 
one and a half inch broad. The flowers 
are axillary, white, and of similar size 
to those of the common holly. The 
fruit is red and of the size of a pepper- 
corn, containing four seeds enclosed in 
a slightly glutinous pulp, but often one 
seed only is developed. The home of the 
Paraguay tea plant is said by Martius 
to be between 18° and 30° S. latitude, 
but the district in which the tree grows 
most luxuriantly is between 21° and 24° 
S. latitude, in the watershed of the 
Paraguay River on the west, and in that 
of the Parana river on the east, and it 
is here, in a zone between the Serra 
Amambuhy on the south, and the Serra 
Maracuju on the north, that the best and 
most highly prized maté is prepared. 
There is very little doubt that the exten- 
sive use of maté in South America at the 
present time is due in great measure to 
the Jesuits, who encouraged its use, 
finding that it restrained the desire of 
the Indians for spirituous drinks, while 
its culture, collection, and preparation 
gave employment to converted Indians, 
and brought wealth to the Order. After 
the expulsion of the Jesuits, the prepara- 
tion of maté was continued in the 
Paraguay Republic under the admini- 
stration of the Dictator Francia and his 
successors, until the Dictator, Solano 
Lopes, was killed in battle with the 
Brazilians in 1870. 
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There is a consensus of opinion on the 
part of medical men that the infusion of 
maté is a nourishing, stimulating, and 
diuretic drink, and an economical food. 
Maté is said by some to compare favour- 
ably with tea and to replace it with 
advantage, possessing all the good but 
none of its objectionable properties. 
Some little time ago, Dr. E. Monin, a 
well-known physician, said that this 
substance on account of its properties 
and extreme cheapness, was capable of 
rendering valuable services in the cause 
of hygiene, especially in the large cities 
of Europe—if one could only succeed in 
making its use better known. From the 
experiments made by other scientists, 
maté is found to possess, from the 
physiological point of view, the following 
properties :—Acceleration of the circula- 
tion of the blood, increased regularity of 
respiration and production of heat, a 
decrease of fatigue and stimulation of 
the muscular contraction. According to 
the opinion of another scientist, the 
dominant note of the influence of maté 
upon the normal system appears to be 
the stimulating action exercised on the 
whole of the cerebro-spinal nervous 
system. Taken preferably in the morn- 
ing, sweetened, it produces a feeling of 
physical well-being, it increases resist- 
ance to fatigue, and rouses the brain to 
activity. 


By a which 


singular phenomenon, 
appears paradoxical at first sight, it 
diminishes the sensation of hunger with- 


out destroying the pleasures of the 
repast. It does not seem then to 
stupify the action of the stomach, but 
only to disguise the material losses to 
the nervous system, which engender the 
want of food or hunger. With all this, 
it must be remembered that maté is not 
a medicament, like coca leaves or kola 
nuts, but a food, and as such has formed 
part of South American dietary for cen- 
turies, and replaces tea and chocolate 
for breakfast. Travellers have noticed 
how the natives in various trying climes 
accommodate themselves easily to the 
means furnished them by Nature. In 
Central Africa, the mastication of the 
kola nut enables one to forget the de- 
mands of hunger and thirst for some 


time; in other countries, such as Brazil, 
Paraguay, Argentina, and Uruguay, 
maté has a similar effect. In the im- 
mense pampas, the camponez, the 
gaucho, and the peon subsist on dried 
beef, tobacco, and maté. They depart 
with their small supply of provisions, to 
which they add a little salt. 

To quote an example, 
who, superintending his 
in bad weather, finds 
nightfall too far from 
or special shelter for 
and is’ obliged to remain on 
horseback for twenty-four hours or 
more, has often no other sustenance 
during that time than maté. In the 
same manner, on the arrival of the 
cattle at the corral, the peon frequently 
remains without food for a long time, 
being only sustained by means of maté. 
In the evenings, when the woodcutters 
return to the camp generally exhausted, 
a few cups of maté are sufficient to 
restore their vigour and good humour. 
On one occasion the Superior Council of 
the military physicians of Germany pro- 
posed to the Government that maté 
should be substituted for tea in the 
German Army. On another, experi- 
ments were made to introduce the 
use of maté into the French Army. In 
the 141st Regiment, stationed at Paris, 
after several trials made with maté, the 
doctors of the corps recommended that 
the Colonel should make known, by 
means of posters in the dormitories, the 
use of maté as a substitute for alcohol. 

After a visit to the State of Parana, 
the United States Consul-General at Rio 
de Janeiro wrote as follows to his 
Government :—‘‘ For several reasons 
maté should be introduced into the 
United States. From what I have ob- 
served, and from my own experience, | 
feel authorised to advise the use of this 
excellent tonic and stimulant for the 
nerves. It is emphatically a temperance 
drink. The temperance societies of 
America would render a great service in 
making maté popular. It has all the 
stimulating and fortifying properties of 
tea and coffee, and is much cheaper.’’ 
A writer well acquainted with the agri- 
cultural resources of South Americar 
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countries says that maté has one great 
advantage over tea, and that is that two 
brewings may be made with the same 
handful of leaves, and sometimes the 
second is stronger than the first. Its 
greatest quality is its effect upon the 
human system. A bowl of maté, with a 
crust of bread at 4 a.m., enables a 
worker to toil in the harvest field until 
noon. It has no aftermath, no injuri- 
ous influence on the digestive organs, 
and its action is stomachic and laxative. 

The best maté grows in the highlands 
of the Parana river and its tributaries, 
between 20° and 30° S., generally at a 
height of about 500 metres. Other 
kinds are also found in the Brazilian 
States of Rio Grande do _ Sul, 
Santa Catharina, Matto Grosso; 
to a less extent in Sao _ Paulo 
and in Minas Geraes. The chief 
centres of maté production in Parana 
are: Palmeira, Lapa, Santo Mathens, 
Unaio da Victoria, Rio Clara, Palmas, 
Cupim, and Ypiranga. The plantations 
are mostly natural ones, but in Sao 
Paulo and Rio Grande artificial plan- 
tations have been started. 
ing to experiments’ which have 
been made, it has _ been found 
that there is no great difficulty in 
getting the bushes to grow from seeds, 
and artificial fertilisation is not neces- 
sary. The bushes grow fairly quickly, 
and at the end of three years yield a 
kilo of maté (kilo= 2.2 lbs. avoirdupois). 

The cultivation of the tree is mostly 
carried on by small planters, who them- 
selves undertake the task of preparing 
the leaves, before sending them to the 
big factories where the finished article 
is produced. The leaves are first 
gathered, as in the case of ordinary 
tea; and it may be noted here that it is 
illegal to gather them during the sum- 
mer months from September to April. 
The present method of gathering the 
leaves is very wasteful, as large quanti- 
ties are cut away with them, and the 
presence of these twigs adds to the 
bitter flavour of the maté, which some 
Europeans find so unpleasant. This 
flavour depends upon the process by 
which the leaves are dried and smoked. 
At present there are two different 
methods, called respectively ‘‘ Barba- 


Accord- 
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cua’’ and ‘ Carijo.’’ By the former 
method, the leaves are not exposed 
directly to the action of the smoke, and 
the beverage has a milder taste. In the 
latter, they are hung directly above the 
fire, and then are aired and acquire a 
smoky flavour which, however, is 
greatly appreciated by many South 
Americans. 

Both processes should be complete in 
twenty-four hours, and after the leaves 
have undergone this treatment, they are 
known as “‘ raw mat¢,’’ and the best 
quality is of a bright green colour. 
After the smoking ‘is finished, they are 
further subjected to a process of rolling, 
and are then ready to be sent to the 
factories. 

When the maté is ready for consump- 
tion it is packed at the mills either in 
wooden cases or barrels, or in raw hide 
bags. This packing is regulated by the 
Parana law. The best 
always packed in 
barrels. 


qualities are 
painted wooden 
The tea is generally prepared for use 
in a_ small silver-mounted 
made of the fruit of the 


calabash, 
Crescentia 


Cujete, usually about the size of a large 
orange, the tapering end of the latter 


serving for a handle. In the top of the 
calabash, a circular hole about the size 
of a florin is made, and through this 
opening the tea is sucked by means of a 
bombilla. This instrument consists of 
a small tube six or seven inches long, 
formed either of metal or a reed, which 
has at one end a bulb made either of 
extremely fine basket work or of metal 
perforated with minute holes so as to 
prevent the particles of the tea leaves 
from being drawn up into the mouth. 
Some sugar and a little hot water are 
first placed in the gourd, the maté is 
then added, and finally the vessel is filled 
to the brim with boiling water or milk 
previously heated by a spirit lamp. A 
little burnt sugar or lemon juice is some- 
times added instead of milk. The 
beverage is then handed round to the 
company, each person being furnished 
with a bombilla. The leaves will bear 
steeping about three times. The infu- 
sion if not drunk soon after it is made 
rapidly turns black. Persons who are 
fond of maté drink it before every meal. 
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By E. S. ROMERO TODESCO. 


HERE was a time when mankind 
lived in a wild, primitive state 
with no organisation of tribes or 

families. At this period of the world’s 
history individual property did not exist, 
nor houses as fixed dwelling places. 
There was, therefore, nothing to keep, 
and so man was not yet called upon to 
invent a means of protecting his belong- 
ings from the outside world by means 
of doors which could be made to fasten. 


Fic. I. 

As soon, however, as he did achieve this 
degree of civilisation; and as soon as 
houses with doors were constructed the 
necessity for insuring privacy and safety 
was immediately felt; and the first at- 
tempts in this direction were the rudi- 
mental bolts of wood fixed on to the 
door itself, fitting into a cavity in the 
door post. 

Proper locks and keys were known 
very long ago, even so far back as 
twelve centuries before Christ. Men- 
tion is made in Genesis and the book of 
Judges of a lock made partly of wood 
and partly of metal in which a key could 
be introduced with which the door could 
be locked. Aod, after the assassination 
of Eglon, is alleged to have carefully 


locked with a key the door of the room 

in which he had committed the crime. 
Egypt is the cradle of ancient civiliza- 

tion, and it was there that the first 
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development was given to the lock- 
smith’s craft, which, in later years, be- 
came an art as well, on account of the 
beauty and artistic merit of a great deal 
of the handiwork done in subsequent 
centuries. The Egyptians were divided 
into castes, and the different crafts were 
followed from father to son for many 
generations, the secrets of their respec- 
tive trades been carefully guarded. In 
Egypt the locksmiths were organised as 
a body of men having their own special 
laws and regulations, and fixed methods 
of work, and this was fully fifty cen- 
turies before our time. They constructed 
locks and bolts out of many different 
substances such as stone, wood, iron, 
steel; and keys were made by the Ro- 
mans even out of silver and gold. In the 
ruins of Pompeii a great many Roman 
keys have been found, but these are 
nearly all of bronze, very probably on 
account of the iron ones having been 
gradually destroyed by the corrupting 
influence of time. Roman locksmiths 


must have arrived at a degree of perfec- 
tion in their art, which has never been 


very greatly exceeded. Beside the 
ordinary keys, they had safety and latch 
keys, very similar to those we use in our 
day. (Figs. 1, 2, and 3.) 

In England keys of a late Celtic period 
have been found, together with coins, 
bone combs and other relics anterior to 
the Roman Conquest. They are of iron 
and have a small turn or pin at the end 
which can be fitted into a hole. It is 
not positively known for what purpose 
these crooked keys were used, and we 
have nothing corresponding to them in 
our time. (Fig. 4.) To this class be- 
long some very curious keys resembling 
a sickle in shape (Fig. 5‘ We have 
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description of a Greek key given by 
Eustathius, according to whom the 
keys were in the shape of a sickle, 
and, as they were not easily carried 
in the hand on account of their in- 
convenient form, they were carried 
on the shoulder, as we see our reapers 
to-day carry on their shoulder their 
sickles joined and tied together. Some 
experts in archeology give it that 
this explains the passage in Isaiah: 
‘* And the key of the House of David 
will I lay upon his shoulder so he shall 
open and none shall shut, and he shall 
shut and none shall open.’’ It is the 
only reference I have met to these 
strangely elongated specimens, and they 
have long ago fallen completely into 
disuse. 

The simplest form of bolts were those 
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with one single pin or tumbler ; to these, 
keys with one tooth were applied be- 
neath the bolt ; of course the single-tooth 
could easily be broken, and the security 
of these locks was therefore not very 
great. Gradually more teeth, and a 
more complicated arrangement of the 
same, made it more and more difficult 
both to break the lock open by using 
the ordinary methods, and to find 
another key of similar design which 
would fit a given lock. 

The fundamental idea on which bolts, 
locks and keys have been constructed 
has not materially changed; but by 
multiplying the number of tumblers, and 
by varying their positions, an almost 
perfect safety lock has now been 
achieved. 


Roman padlocks do not differ essen- 
tially in outward appearance from those 
used in the South of Italy to-day (Fig. 
6) ; but the construction of the lock itself 
differs greatly in complexity from the 
ancient ones. 


There have been found specimens of 
queer old Roman keys, that were used 
for opening the massive doors of old 
castles, their shape being very quaint 
(Fig. 7); and at a later date Roman 
keys very much resembling our own 

models have been found in differ- 
ent excavation works (Figs. 8 and 
9). In the earlier Roman locks the 
part of the key containing the pins 
had to be put in vertically, and 
then turned a quarter circle; this 
probably suggested the twist given 
to the key for the shooting of the 
bolt. A key of this type was found 
in Lothbury (London), sixteen feet 
beneath the surface of the ground. 
(Fig. 10.) It has two teeth and a 
piped stem, and is one of the 
earliest models known of revolving 
keys, which are in common use in 
our time. 

The ward system was used generally 
in the middle ages, it is ‘‘ a system of 
lock in which obstructions are placed to 
prevent any but the proper key from 
entering to turn the bolt. As such, it 
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is distinct from the tumbler system in 
which security depends on obstruction 
introduced to prevent the bolt from being 
drawn by the key.’’ The Romans did 
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use the ward system in their tumbler 
locks, but the evolutions which they 
must have gone through to attain any 
degree of perfection are uncertain, as 
none of the wards seem to have been 
preserved. Other keys have been found 
resembling our ordinary ones used with 
the spring locks (Figs. 11, 12, and 13) 
(ancient). (Figs. 14 and 15) (modern). 
The ward system was universally used 
up to about the eighteenth century, then 
tumbler locks were _ re-introduced, as 
they were considered safer ; with the dif- 
ference that, whilst in the earlier speci- 
mens of this kind the tumblers were 
inserted vertically, in the later ones they 
are inserted horizontally, and they rest 


Vg 
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on a pivot above the bolt, which is kept 
down by a spring. 
During the Renaissance all art re- 


ceived a sudden impetus, and even 
locksmiths were greatly influenced by 
the characteristics of the period. Locks 
and keys of this time were very often 
not merely articles of use, but true 
works of art, with elaborate and detailed 
ornamentation. We have locks of this 
time engraved and sculptured, made by 
hand in bronze and hammered copper, 
which are fit to be classified as belonging 
to the jeweller’s art more than to the 
locksmith’s craft. Some of the finest 


specimens were made of such costly 
material, and entailed so much work, as 
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to fetch quite fabulous prices. Keys of 
this type were made in open designs, 
and as much approaching filigree work 
as was compatible with a_ sufficient 
degree of solidity. It was no infrequent 
thing to see keys of this time beautifully 
inlaid, with carved mottoes and figures, 
coats-of-arms and crests; we can boast 
of no such specimen in our day. 

About the close of the seventeenth 
century, and the beginning of the 
eighteenth, the locks, keys and knockers 
on gates and doors of public edifices 
were sometimes very large and with 
most complicated decorations. In some 
of the locks of Louis XVI. time, applied 
to cabinets, caskets and jewel boxes, the 
ornamentation and work were such as to 
enhance the beauty of the article, and 
the keyhole itself was made so small as 
to be hardly visible. Keys were even 
made so as to be worn as rings (Fig. 
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16); these were very small and belonged 
chiefly to caskets and jewel cases. 
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In France, about the fifteenth century, 
keys were manufactured of extreme 
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beauty, and were considered quite as 
jewels in themselves; some of these 
went under the name of ‘‘clefs de 
mariage ’’ (wedding keys), because they 
were offered to the bride as a wedding 
present. 

Amongst the watch keys, of which 
there is a great variety, some are meant 
to wind grandfather clocks and pen- 
dulums; these are, of course, large in 
size, whilst others belonging to ladies’ 
watches are quite minute. A century or 


so ago, little watch keys were often 
made of gold and chiselled and inlaid 


with precious stones, and they were 
worn on the watch chain as trinkets, 
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thus being both useful and ornamental. 
Modern watches are mostly made of the 
keyless type; and if any have keys these 
are always of the most insignificant 
design. 


Primitive locks and keys so much 
resemble each other wherever they have 
been found, that one can suppose them 
all to have a common origin; the process 
of evolution having been carried on 
through the intercourse of individuals 
of different countries who must have 
come into contact with one another, 
either at a given time in various places, 
or with the lapse of some years, or may- 
be, of centuries, according to the diffi- 
culties encountered in communicating, 
and the opportunities of intercourse. 
Undoubtedly there seems to be a lack of 
creative power in Nature which would 
account for the existing resemblance in 
the type of 


articles in common use, 
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which, even if found in distant countries, 
show but slight modifications in shape. 
It would seem that somehow the idea of 
constructing them did not originate in 
each place spontaneously at separate 
times, but in some way knowledge must 
have been carried to all civilised parts 
of the earth and spread on similar lines. 
It is only the most accurate study of 
archeologists, carried out in all parts 
of our globe, which can satisfactorily 
trace the links between our own time 
and the past, which we are able to do 
even as far back as the pre-historical 
times of which we have no records. 
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By E. B. McCORMICK. 


HEN I arrive at the station with a 
few minutes to spare I spend 
them at the bookstall. On one 

occasion I found there a young lady, 
admirably attired, whose blonde beauty 
and massed tresses shone magnificently 
in the April sun. With the serene self- 
possession that beauty often imparts, 
she was turning over and misplacing 
everything within reach, wholly in- 
different to the vexation of the small 
attendant. 

She appeased him at length by pur- 
chasing ‘‘ The Imperial,’’ and hurried 
off towards the train. I followed, partly 
because the current ‘‘ Imperial ’’ had a 
story from my pen and partly—well— 
partly because she was so beautiful. 
Innocently frustrating her attempt to 
shut the door upon me, I ensconced my- 
self in the corner facing her, and next 
moment, with the first-class compart- 
ment still to ourselves we were gliding 
out of the station. 

Ten minutes of strenuous mental 
exercise furnished me with nothing more 
original than : 

** Do you mind if I shut the window, 
madam ?”’ 

The lady raised her eyebrows, mur- 
mured inaudibly, and bestowed an icy 
attention on the passing landscape. In 
the tense silence that followed I preened 
my moustache, and wondered, out of the 
corner of my eye, how I could soften the 
situation. 

Presently we ran into a station and 
my chance arrived. Apparently attracted 
by a poster, my companion leaned out 
and called for ‘‘ The Happy Despatch.”’ 
The newsboy did not hear her, and 
the moment she sat down, I was out on 
his track. 

Regaining the carriage rather breath- 
lessly, I found the weather much 
milder. The lady glanced up at me as 
I tendered the paper, and there was 
reluctant amusement about her mouth. 

** Thank you,’’ she murmured, ‘“‘ but 
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there was really no need to take the 
trouble Pe 

‘* No trouble, I assure you; only too 
happy—oh ! I beg pardon re 

The train had started abruptly, and 
caused me to sit down on her handbag. 
I regained my seat a little disconcerted, 
and it was some minutes before I ven- 
tured to remark on the beauty of the 
gliding landscape. She gave a polite 
assent but did not pursue the subject. 
Instead she opened ‘‘ The Imperial.’’ 
Presently she lowered the magazine to 
turn a leaf and I recognised the tiie of 
my story. I resolved to elicit a candid 
opinion of my literary wares. 

‘** I see you read ‘ The Imperial,’ ’’ I 
began. ‘*It’s a capital magazine, 
don’t you think ?’’ 

She had a little way of affecting sur- 
prise when I addressed her, as though 
she had forgotten I was there. 

‘*Oh! it does very well to read on 
a journey, but this seems a foor 
number.”’ 

Then I remembered I had seen some 
feeble things in it, and said so, adding 
however : 

** But I thought the short stories very 
good. What do you think of the 
first ?”’ 

** Well, that's what I’ve just read. I 
thought it rather silly.’’ 

** Silly ?”” 

** Absurd !”’ 

I felt like breaking off the conversa- 
tion. She must be one of those carp- 
ing hypercritical females who go about 
sniffing at everything to exhibit their 
own superiority. 

However, as I was at a loss, and 
curious to know what she could mean, 
I decided, after a pause, to ask her. 

‘“Well, there’s no plot and the 
heroine is such a ridiculous creature. 
She’s always covered with blushes. 
She blushes about twice to the page, I 
think, which is surely a rather liberal 
allowance even for a silly girl.’’ 
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I smiled with annoyance. 

‘*No doubt, madam, it would seem 
excessive if she were presented as one 
of those modern, self-assertive, self- 
opiniated girls who have lost the art of 
blushing as completely as that of house- 
wifery and of every other distinctively 
feminine charm and accomplishment. 
But you will notice, if you refer to the 
story again, that it is cast in the 
eighteenth century, when a girl could 
still be amiable, modest and diffident 
without incurring the contemptuous 
pity of her own sex.’’ 

I spoke ‘‘ with heart and heat and 
force.’’ 

The lady’s eyes went down, and her 
eyebrows up. But though her impas- 
sivity showed some abatement I could 
not decipher her feelings, and her tone 
in reply was still one of elevated com- 
posure. 

** You think a lady cannot be modest 
and amiable without blushing per- 
petually? ”’ 

‘* No, madam, that is a caricature of 
my contention. But I do say that if 
there are exceptional cases where 


feminine delicacy and true modesty of 
mind are joined with an incapacity to 
blush, they lie beyond the range of my 
experience.”’ 

““ My experience has been more ex- 


tensive, and has led me to look on 
blushing as a foolish and unbecoming 
habit—”’ 

**T regret to hear it, madam—’ 

** Which,’’ she continued, ‘‘ is rarely 
met with in society except among the 
very young and awkward. Of course, 
tastes differ.”’ 

** Undoubtedly! But in respect of 
what constitutes feminine charm, you 
will hardly deny that a lady speaks with 
less authority than one of the opposite 
sex? ”’ 

**Oh! I’ve no desire to change other 
people’s tastes, however curious they 
may be—you will remember I did not 
invite this—this rather unusual dis- 
cussion.”’ 

‘*It shall drop at once, madam, if 
you wish.”’ 

‘* But,’’ she continued, ‘‘ I must cer- 
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tainly demur to your claim to speak for 
all your sex on the matter.”’ 

‘* For about  nine-tenths, 
say, madam.”’ 

‘* If so, my male acquaintance must 
be chiefly in the other tenth.’’ 

** You think that they—your friemds— 
really prefer the monotonous moeno- 
chrome of the cold, lifeless, imperturb- 
able sort of person who wraps herself 
in a mantle of self-possession and self- 
sufficiency, superior to all the fluctua- 
tions of feeling and amiable weaknesses 
of her sex—-they really prefer that sort 
of person ?”’ 

The lady’s brow contracted, as 
though she had a mind to be angry, 
but the impulse passed and left her 
smiling. 

** 1 don’t think they find a certain 
degree of self-possession in a_ lady 
either unfeminine or unbecoming, and 
as to the monotonous monochrome, I 
think they would find it less mono- 
tonous than the continuous crimson 
worn bv this heroine.’’ 

‘* Ah, there,’’ I protested, ‘‘ there, 
madam, you do the blush a deep injus- 
tice. There is nothing—there need be 
nothing, monotonous about blushing. 
Only a hasty observer could bring such 
a charge against it. The student, the 
connoisseur of the blush, knows how 
easily a really charming girl could blush 
a dozen times in an hour without ap- 
proaching monotony.’”’ 

She was scornfully amused. ‘‘I am 
not a connoisseur, I admit. I notice 
people turn red and I notice they seem 
to find very little pleasure in it, but I 
have not learned to discriminate the 
varieties.”’ 

‘** It is a subject,’’ I assured her, ‘‘ of 
inexhaustible interest. It will amply 
repay any attention you bestow on it. 
Putting aside the dark, dull blush of 
guilt or anger which affects especially 
the ears and eyes, which is painful to 
behold and without esthetic value, 
there remain a great number of blushes 
which answer to such emotions as diffi- 
dence, delight, surprise, and maidenly 
confusion. Take, for instance—if I 
am not boring you?’’ 


I should 
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““Oh! You’re entertaining me!’’ 

““Take what I call ‘The Fairy 
Glow,’ most delicate and evanescent of 
blushes. These are probably what 
Moore meant by— 


““* Playful blushes that seem nought 
But luminous escapes of thought !’ 


I find them in company with a trans- 
parent complexion and a temperament 
of sensitive refinement. They flit like 
butterfly’s shadows, and are perhaps 
a thought too elusive to give entire 
satisfaction to the eye. Personally I 
prefer another species, which I have 
named the ‘ Dawn of Day.’ ‘It is much 
less fleeting than the ‘ Fairy Glow,’ and 
on the other hand does not linger long 
enough to satiate the attention. With 
this blush a girl will greet one in whom 
she takes a gentle but unconfessed 
interest, or one who takes an evident 
though unconfessed interest in her.’’ 

My eyes rested upon the lady for a 
moment in silence. 

** Yes, the ‘Dawn of Day’ is a choice 
bloom. I have seen very rare effects 
from this variety on a lily-white skin.*’ 

My glances lingered perhaps too 
long on that fascinating face as I 
thought how admirably its opaque 
pallor would display the blush in 
question. 

To my consternation the lady rose 
abruptly and leaned out of the window. 
Could she be going to throw herself out, 
and if so, why? I prepared for 
prompt intervention, but it was not 
required. The lady resumed her seat, 
and I saw she was still smiling, though 
something had unfortunately got in her 
eye that called for the delicate attention 
of one of her little gloved finger-tips. 
I waited sympathetically till the diffi- 
culty was adjusted. Then she said, 
with a not wholly successful attempt to 
recover her air of superiority : 

** You are quite an enthusiast on the 
subject !”’ 

**T freely admit it, madam, and the 
subject is as inexhaustible as my en- 
thusiasm. I do not wish to force my 
enthusiasms on one who cannot share 
them, but I should have much liked to 


show you round this garden of fra- 
grance and colour. Perhaps before 
leaving it you would look at one or two 
other varieties I can specially recom- 
mend. There is, for example, * The 
Rose of June,’ a fine, full, glowing, 
blowing blush. It is seen at its best 
on a round, smooth face, and is con- 
fined to the cheeks. It is often, I 
must admit, attended by a degree of 
self-consciousness in the wearer which 
deducts something from the full satis- 
faction afforded to one’s sense of 
colour. On the other hand it does not 
disappear as rapidly as the other kinds 
I have mentioned. I have known a 
fine specimen of this class bloom for ten 
minutes in undiminished beauty.’’ 

**Ah!’? murmured my vis-a-vis, ‘‘ I 
have noticed that kind, but I cannot 
Say it appealed to me—unless, perhaps, 
to my compassion.’’ 

** Very well then, take another, take 
the ‘ Empress of India.’ ’’ 

*““Why ‘Empress of India’?’ 
her surprised inquiry. 

‘* Because, madam, here we have a 
blush entirely oriental in its barbaric 
opulence of colour. In fact, for sheer 
magnificence, for pomp and plentitude 
of colour, I have nothing better to offer 
you. It is usually the outcome of some 
kind of confusion in conflict with a 
pride that struggles to suppress it, 
with the result of immensely enriching 
and enhancing its efflorescence. It 
is necessarily a rare species, and I have 
not collected more than _ half-a-dozen 
specimens, but I am on the watch for 
more, and would go a railway journey 
any day to add one to my collection.”’ 

The lady jerked out a little laugh 
and a hope that I could find some more 
profitable occupation. 

** Profit, madam, permit me, profit 
is neither here nor there. ‘This is an 
end in itself like any other hobby or 
pursuit. Better men than I have made 
the worship of beauty the one pre-occu- 
pation of their life.’’ 

** But—beauty ? 
dispute.”’ 

‘* Still in dispute?’’ I said dejectedly. 
** T have made no impression on you?”’ 

*“No, I’m afraid time spent on a 


, 


was 


That is the point in 











point of taste is generally time lost. 
However, if I cannot admire your 
taste, I can admire your rhetorical gift. 
It has led us a long way from our start- 
ing point which was the literary value 
of this story, and as to that there can 
hardly be two opinions.”’ 

‘* So utterly worthless ?’’ 

‘Yes. You cannot seriously defend 
such a flimsy absurdity.”’ 

‘* Upon my word, madam, I can and 
do. No doubt the humour is a trifle 
recherché and would not appeal to 
everybody, but the ‘ Imperial ’ expects 
its readers to appreciate a joke even 
though it err on the side of subtlety. 
Moreover, the Editor is capable and 
experienced, and would not print any- 
thing devoid of merit.’’ 

‘* Oh, that might be explained. I 
believe the author is a connexion of the 
Editor.”’ 

** Really ?”’ 

‘* Yes, I knew something of him.’’ 

‘* You surprise me !”’ 

‘* Not personally—through a com- 
mon acquaintance—in fact, my brother- 
in-law, Sir John Venner.”’ 

Well, well, thought I, how small the 
world is! So she’s connected with 
that solemn baronet, my old_ school- 
fellow, and positively proud of it. 

‘*Then,’’ I queried, ‘‘ Sir John is 
acquainted with the man’s affairs?’’ 

‘* Yes, thoroughly, and he says it is 
only as a relation of the Editor that he 
gets such poor stuff printed.’’ 

** Oh, did he tell you anything else 
about him?’’ I enquired, glancing out 
of the window. 

‘** Nothing much to his advantage. It 
seems he is over-stocked with self-com- 
placency, and _ has 
humour and 





ideas of 
pleasantry that 
make him often a nuisance in a house.”’ 

**Anything else, madam?”’’ I enquired 
with restrained bitterness. 

‘* I’ve heard him say, the man is an 
inveterate flirt, and has been engaged 
more than once. I believe there are 
some rather discreditable stories about 


curious 
social 


him.”’ Here the lady lowered her 
eyes. 
The ‘‘ Fusee Flush’’ that coloured 
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my countenance for a moment was lit 
by indignation not shame. 

I may say here and at once, that the 
lady was grossly misinformed, and that 
this shameless and irresponsible scan- 
dal-mongering seems to me one of the 
most deplorable symptoms of our social 
decadence. So this was how Venner 
talked of me; a pretty friend, truly! If 
only I had known sooner I'd have seen 
him further before accepting his invita- 
tion. However, it was too late to 
draw back, and after all this is perhaps 
too common an offence for a 
belli. I mastered myself. 

** With all respect to your brother-in- 
law, madam, I have reason to think he 
is in error. For one thing I know the 
Editor, and do not believe he can be 
influenced in that way.’’ 

‘** In that case we must really agree 
to differ. I’m afraid I can’t under- 
stand your interest in the subject.’’ 

She took up the book as though it 
put an end to the discussion. I glanced 


casus 


at her for some moments in incensed 
silence, and then took a_ sudden 
decision. 


‘*Madam, you will readily understand 
my interest in the story, when I men- 
tion that I wrote it.”’ 

Seldom can a quietly-uttered remark 
have produced a more interesting effect. 
The lady’s composure fell from her like 
a garment. She cast a quick startled 
glance at me, and then dropped her 
eyes on the leaves which she turned hur- 
riedly in manifest distress, while a 
troubled smile flickered to and fro upon 
her lips. 

Rendered ruthless by wounded 
vanity, I folded my arms, dropped my 
chin on my chest, and took it all in 
with a steady remorseless gaze of enjoy- 
ment and satisfaction. 

Her embarrassment deepened. She 
murmured brokenly, ‘‘ Very sorry—no 
idea—no_ intention of 
feelings.”’ 

I bowed, but made no reply, and to 
my great satisfaction a touch of colour 
appeared on either cheek. This was 
what I had hoped. This was poetic 
justice, and I fanned the flame with 


hurting my 
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glances of unconcealed interest and 
admiration. 

The affected area gradually extended 
itself and deepened in hue till I was 
presented with one of the finest 
examples of the ‘‘ Rose of June’”’ I 
ever beheld. 

The flowing tide was now with me, 
and I did my best to swell the flood, 
while she on the other hand, was 
straggling visibly to regain her self- 
pessession and stem the scarlet wave. 

Presently she cast an angry smile at 
me as though to throw off my annoying 
glances and ejaculated : 

** You should have told me sooner !’’ 

My only answer was a slight eleva- 
tion of the eyebrows, while my eyes 
continued to feast upon the lovely, 
flower-like colour poem, that grew and 
flourished and beautifully blossomed 
under my enamoured gaze. 

She still struggled hard for self-con- 
trol and flung impatient glances to 
daunt my regard, but her efforts were 
in vain. She turned away at last in 


helpless demoralisation. 


The blush then burst all bounds and 
overflowed resistlessly in one wide and 
whelming inundation of rich and copious 
crimson. 

It was magnificent, unparalleled in 
my experience, a veritable deluge. An 
all-submerging, all-satisfying, superb 
and matchless consummation of colour. 
In a word a triumph! 

So she was a woman after all. She 
was not hard and cold and impenetrable 
as I had thought. Moreover she was 
ashamed and sorry for being so hurtful, 
and I freely forgave her all. 

The poor thing at this stage was 
fain to draw her handkerchief and 
apply it to her face by way of veiling 
her trouble. Like a magnanimous 
conqueror I acknowledged this white 
flag of surrender and distress by with- 
drawing my eyes, but I could not 
refrain from trying a final effect, and I 
thus addressed the hat-rack. 

‘*]T think, madam, when we were 
discussing just now a certain fascinating 
feminine attribute, I expressed a pre- 
ference for one which I christened ‘‘The 
Dawn of Day.’’ I would like to with- 


draw that opinion. On a_ more 
extended consideration I am obliged to 
recognise that the palm for all-round 
superiority should be awarded to ‘ The 
Empress of India.’ It has grander 
and more gorgeous possibilities of 
efflorescence than I had until lately 
fully realised. At its best it is some- 
thing to dream of, and remember, a 
precious and imperishable possession 
against the hour of ennui and the day 
of dejection. I hope you will permit 
me to thank you for the interesting—er 
—conversation which has made my 
journey so pleasant and so memorable.’”’ 

I rose and began to collect my 
belongings as the train was slowing 
down for my station. 

The poor thing was by now one 
general conflagration, and as I stepped 
out, she looked up to me in a way that 
carried remorse and compassion to my 
heart. I lifted my hat, and, bowing 
profoundly, described with it in the air 
an elaborate semi-circle of farewell. 
On its way back to my head it encoun- 
tered the somewhat protuberant waist- 
coat of Sir John Venner, M.P. 

““ Hullo! old chap, there you are! 
The motor's here, jump in, and I’ll fol- 
low you. I’ve got to look for my 
wife’s sister, I believe she’s in this 
train. Ah! there she is! Hullo, 
Lucy, you all right. Let me introduce 
—Mr. Gardiner—Miss Roslyn.”’ 

It was a sultry, and, for Venner, a 
perplexing drive, and it was some days 
before our mutual embarrassment sub- 
sided. Thereafter, however, my visit 
was one of ever-increasing interest and 
charm. I came to appreciate Venner 
better, so much so that I accepted 
several subsequent invitations, and on 
one of these occasions I was able to 
add a very rare and beautiful bloom to 
my collection. I culled it in the con- 
servatory on the night of Venner’s great 
ball. As, by reason of its special 
delicacy and charm, as well as by its 
causes and its outcome, it stood apart 
in my experience and defied classifica- 
tion, I had to find a new name for it, 
and so I called it—not publicly, be it 
said, but whisperingly, and to myself— 
the ‘‘ Flower of Love.”’ 
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HEN this number reaches our 
readers we shall in London be 
in the midst of 

Shopping Week,’’ a movement with 


which the old- 
est of English 
illustrated 
magazines is 
eager to asso- 
ciate itself to 
the extent of its 
ability. 

There is one 
way in which 
we may be 
able to help, 
and at. the 
same time as- 
sist a most de- 
serving charity. 

The late 
Prince Francis 
of Teck long 
devoted himself 
with untiring 
energy to plac- 
ing the finances 
of the Middle- 
sex Hospital 
upon a_ sound 
and firm basis, 
and it is gen- 
erally known 
that since his 
death, largely 
through the ex- 
ertions of his 
brother, 
H.S.H. Prince 
Alexander of 
Teck, the 
“Fr £ige < 
Francis of Teck 
Memorial 
Fund” has 
been estab- 
lished to carry 
on the cause to 
which Prince 


Francis was so devoted. 
ander has set himself the task of mak- and clever dramatist, 
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TO HELP THE 
MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL. 


ing this memorial adequate to achieve 
the aim so dear to the heart of his 
brother. In spite of his many duties he 
devotes a large part of his time to this 


cause,  work- 
ing three days 
a week at the 
hospital. 

To aid a 
cause so laud- 
able, the well- 
known firm in 
the Isle of 
Jersey who 
manufacture 
the British Eau 
de Cologne 
have presented 
to Prince Alex- 
ander over 
#500 worth of 
their produc- 
tion for sale 
during “All 
British Week,’’ 
the entire pro- 
ceeds to be de- 
voted to the 
Middlesex 
Hospital. 

S eco nding 
this _ splendid 
gift Messrs. 
Harrod’s, 
Ltd., who are 
also liberal 
subscribers to 
the Memorial 
Fund, have 
placed at the 
disposal of the 
Prince a speeiat 
salon for the 
sale of the 
perfumery. 

And lastly 
Miss Gertrude 
Robins, whom 
all playgoers 


Prince Alex- know as an accomplished actress 


has, on be- 
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Photo by) 


Elwin Neame. 
MISS GERTRUDE ROBINS, 


Organizer with Prince Alexander of the 
Salon of Fragrance and Fair Women. 


half of the Prince, organised a staff 
of fair ladies, ranks of 
the theatrical profession, who will pre- 
side at the stalls and dispose of this gift 
of perfume at ‘‘ The Salon of Fragrance 
and Fair Women,”’ 
happily doubtless 
prove to be a very brilliant attraction in 
our ‘‘ All British Shopping Week.”’ 
Here, every afternoon from March 
27th, the public may purchase British 
perfumery from the hands of some of 
the most popular and lovely ladies of 
the British Stage. The alacrity with 
which one and all have responded to 
Miss Robins’s invitation to assist this 
scheme was only to be expected, when 
we recall the ever-recurring evidences of 
the charitable impulses that sway the 
dramatic profession. 


from the 


as Miss Robins has 


named what will 


No other class in 
the community can be depended upon 
to give so freely and heartily of its time, 
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labour and means in the cause of charity 
as actors and actresses. 

Of those who will give their services 
for this sale we can, at the time of 
writing, give only a partial list, but the 
fair stall-holders will at 
the following ladies : 
Maud Allan, Audrienne 
Augarde, Lilian Braithwaite, Nell Car- 
ter, Dolly Castles, Pauline Chase, Laura 
Cowie, Courtneidge, Phyllis 
Dare, Constance Drever, Clara Evelyn, 
Madge Audrey Ford (Mrs. 
James Welch), Iris Hoey, Ola Hum- 
phrey, Julia James, Marie Lohr, Doris 
Lytton, Mabel Love, Olive May, Lillah 
McCarthy (Mrs. Granville Barker), 
Unity More, Gabrielle Ray, Gertrude 
Robins, Nina Sevening, Madge Tither- 
age, Rosalie Toller. 


least embrace 


Misses 


Cicely 


Fabian, 


Photo by) [Ewin Neame: 


MISS IVY CLOSE, 
Winner of the ‘‘ Daily Mirror’’ Com- 


petition for the Most Beautiful Woman 
in the World. 
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Elwin Neame Photo by Elwin Neame. 
MISS LILIAN BRAITHWAITE. MISS JESSIE WINTER, 
who recently made her début with Mrs. 
Langtry (Lady de Bathe) in Vaudeville. 


Photo by. (Elwin Neame. , 
MISS JULIA JAMES, Photo by) [E:win Neame. 
the vivacious principal girl, Drury Lane MISS AUDREY FORD 
Pantomime. (Mrs. James Welch), who played lead in 
‘When Knights were Bold.”’ 





FACING DEATH. 


By T. H. OYLER. 


Story of a Kentish Belfry. 
(Founded on Fact.) 


T was New Year’s Eve, Anno 
Domini, 1693, and the inhabitants 
of the quaint old town of Lydston 

were preparing to celebrate the last 
evening of the old year. Not that there 
had been any particular event to mark 
the one just closing, and it was not 
likely that any startling occurrence in 
that about to commence would disturb 
the calm serenity of this out of the way 
part of the world where one year was 
very like another. 

Bounded on the one side by fertile 


tracts of grazing land, and on the other 
by a wide belt of shingle which divided 
it fram the sea, and formed a formid- 
able barrier to pedestrians (unless they 
were provided with the oblong strips of 


wood which the natives strapped to 
their feet after the manner of Indian 
snow shoes), the inhabitants of this little 
town formed a small world of their own 
in the days long before steam had 
brought this and other places into com- 
munication with each other. The only 
means of access to the outer world for 
the general public was an occasional 
carrier’s cart, and, as a consequence, 
many of the inhabitants scarcely left 
Lydston from one year’s end to the 
other. Some, of course, at times visited 
the market town of Ashgate, and a very 
few even went as far as London; but 
these latter visits were so few and far 
between that they formed a topic of 
general conversation for months after- 
wards. 

The principal pursuits in which these 
hardy, contented folk engaged were 
grazing and fishing, the latter industry 


employing the more sturdy portion of 
the male population. 

About three months previously 
Richard Fysher, the hero of this narra- 
tive, had been married at the old parish 
church to Alice Barbour, the daughter 
of respectable parents living in the ad- 
joining parish of Nidley, and as Richard, 
in his capacity of fisherman, had by his 
industry saved a nice little sum of 
money, they were able to furnish com- 
fortably a neat little cottage, standing 
on the edge of the village green, a short 
distance from the south side of the 
Churchyard. 

Alice had for some time previously 
to their marriage endeavoured to pre- 
vail on Richard to give up his hazardous 
occupation of fishing, which in those 
days, in consequence of the primitive 
construction of the boats, and the want 
of proper appliances for life-saving, was 
fraught with far greater danger than it 
is at the present day. To this request 
Richard had been unable to accede, as 
there was no other means by which he 
could obtain an adequate livelihood; 
but about a week after their marriage 
old Roper Glover, the sexton, who had 
held that office for the past fifty years, 
died suddenly, and Richard, whose 
honest and manly character was well- 
known throughout the parish, had no 
difficulty in obtaining the appointment. 
Although the salary attached to the post 
was small, he was able to supplement it 
by doing gardening and other odd jobs 
at the houses of the principal inhabit- 
ants, and Alice, who was an adept with 
her needle, contrived to contribute in no 
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small degree to their household ex- 
penses.. As a consequence, their little 
ivy-coloured cottage was a model of 
neatness and comfort. The New Year’s 
Eve of which we are speaking promised 
to be of more than ordinary interest, as 
arrangements had been made to hang 
the large new tenor bell, which had been 
subscribed for by the inhabitants, and 
cast by the then celebrated foun- 
der, John Hodson, of Whitechapel. 
The difficulty of transporting such a 
huge mass of metal in those days was 
immense, and it was with feelings of 
great relief that the people of Lydston 
saw it safely landed in the bay, from 
the barge which had brought it round 
the coast. After being hauled up the 
beach on rollers, it was placed on a 
specially-constructed trolley, and by the 
aid of ten horses, lent by neighbouring 
farmers, dragged up the yielding beach 
roads to the old church, where it was 
safely placed on the floor beneath the 
stately tower, in readiness to be raised 
to its proud position among the four 
already there. Immediately above it 
was the large circular trap-door in the 


centre of the beautiful vaulted ceiling 
which formed the floor of the ringing 


chamber. Here, on the morning of 
December 31st, were assembled a crowd 
of men, who, by the aid of a bewildering 
tangle of ropes and the use of strong 
levers, essayed the task of raising the 
great bell to its future resting-place. 
This they found a work of great diffi- 
culty, and the shades of night were fast 
falling ere their task was accomplished. 

Of course, Richard was there, for 
having been a ringer since he was old 
enough to handle a rope, he naturally 
took a great interest in anything con- 
nected with the bells. Just before the 
completion of the task he was sum- 
moned by the Vicar, who had some in- 
structions to give him with regard to 
the services for the morrow. He then 
returned to his cottage, where he re- 
mained till it was time to proceed to the 
church for the purpose of ringing the 
curfew. Knowing, as he did, every step 
of the way to the belfry, he seldom took 
a light, and unlocking the west door, he 
groped his way up the narrow newel 
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staircase, and feeling along the wall 
found the rope on its accustomed peg, 
and stepping back preparatory to com- 
mencing his work, he, to his horror fell 
with a fearful jerk and found himself 
swinging in space, having providentially 
retained his hold of the rope. Thous- 
ands of sparks danced before his eyes, 
and his arms felt as if they had been 
wrenched from their sockets. The 
awful fact now dawned upon him that 
the workmen had forgotten to replace 
the large trap-door in the centre of the 
floor after hanging the bell, and he was 
now suspended in mid-air nearly fifty 
feet above the paved floor below, a fall 
on which meant instant death. There 
being no moon he could see nothing ; he 
shouted at the top of his voice, but no 
one was likely to hear him as the wind 
was blowing in fitful gusts from the 
sea; and the cold walls seemed to throw 
back his words in horrible mockery. 
He now commenced to swing himself to 
and fro after the manner of a pendulum, 
in the hope that he might be able to 
clutch the edge of the floor, but when 
he felt the rope above him touch some 
hard substance he knew that he must 
have grasped it near the end, and had 
consequently fallen some distance below 
the opening. His only hope was to 
climb until he reached the level of the 
floor, but the fearful shock seemed to 
have taken all the strength from his 
arms, and a feeling of numbness and 
faintness was already fast coming over 
him. 

His thoughts naturally turned to his 
pretty little cottage, where he knew his 
wife was awaiting his coming, in ignor- 
ance of his awful position; and he felt 
that he must make a desperate fight for 
existence; so with a heartfelt prayer to 
the God whom he so often worshipped 
in that very building, he continued his 
struggle for life. His progress was 
fearfully slow; he only raised himself an 
inch at a time, for his arms had lost 
much of their power, and he had fre- 
quently to clutch the rope with his teeth 
to save himself from falling. After 
climbing for what seemed to him an 
endless time, he thought he must have 
raised himself to the level of the floor, 
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and again commencing to swing him- 
self, he had the unspeakable joy of find- 
ing his knees strike against the boards. 
One foot higher and he could step upon 
the floor; but his poor arms were un- 
equal to the exertion, he could not move 
an inch. There was only one thing now 
to be done. Swinging himself with all 
his remaining strength, he threw him- 
self, when his knees again touchea the 
edge, as far forward as possible, and his 
hands at the same moment relaxing 
their grasp, he fell in a swoon on the 
floor with his legs overhanging the 
gaping chasm. 

All this time, owing to Richard’s 
frantic struggles, the curfew, instead of 
ringing out its usual steady note, was 
filling the air with a confused jumble of 
sounds; and Mr. Hannekin, the church- 
warden, and others living around the 
churchyard, among them being James 
Etherick, a friend of Richard’s, were 
soon hurrying with lanterns to the 


church, and quickly finding their way to 


the ringing chamber, discovered Richard 
lying senseless on the floor. They re- 
moved him from his perilous position 
and carried him carefully down the 
stairs, and across the churchyard to his 
cottage. Here they were met by his 
startled wife, with whose assistance, 
and by the aid of restoratives applied 
by the local doctor, he soon recovered 
consciousness and was able to relate to 
his wondering hearers the particulars of 
his miraculous escape. They then ob- 
served that his once jet black hair was 
mingled with threads of grey, caused by 
those fearful minutes of horror. It was 
many weeks before he was able to re- 
sume his duties, and months ere he 
could enter the belfry without vividly 
recalling to his mind that dreadful 
night; and on each succeeding New 
Year’s Eve, when the merry peal rang 
out, his heart was filled with thankful- 
ness when he thought of the providential 
escape he once had from an awful death 
in that same old tower. 











A story is told of an Archbishop, the 
truth of which is vouched for by a well- 


known Incumbent. His Grace had a 
coachman to whom he was very partial. 
The coachman, unfortunately, developed 
a habit of taking rather more than was 


good for 
him. Time 
after time 


his indulgent 
master’s 
rep roaches 
were met 
with pro- 
mises of 
amendment, 
only to be 
broken. 
One night, 
when his 
Grace had 
to attend an 
important 
function, he 
took the 
precaution 
of again 
warning his 
coachman 
against 
t e mptation. 
When the 
time came, 
however, 
James was 
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blowed if he hasn’t got the old cock’'s 
hat on this time.’’ And an unexpected 
voice from the box rejoined: ‘‘ No! it’s 
the old cock himself !’’ 


Two American tourists were discussing 
the attrac- 


tions of 

Europe in 

= the lounge 

‘of a Parisian 
- hotel. 

‘““T’m_ off 


o Venice to- 
morrow 
mor ning,’”’ 
> said one. 

** Venice,”’ 
m cried the 
© other. ‘‘Say, 
I shouldn’t 
advise you 
to go there 
just now, 
anyway. 
The _ whole 
place is 
flooded. 
You’ve got 
to boat 
through all 
the principal 
streets !’’ 


JEALOUS 


in a helpless M A IDEN :— 
condition, “Did you 
and to avoid ever hold a 
scandal the » hand that 
Archbishop Syou would 
pushed him "like to hold 
into the car- ibetter than 
riage, shut mine? ”’ 
th e doo f. Miss Scraccs: ‘* Oh! boys, boys! Bertie, how often PROSAIC 
have I told you about offering the other cheek! ”’ , ‘ ‘ 
ae BERTIE : = Well, I _did, and he ‘oninained it all right. ¥ Cute aaa 
‘ Now I’m showing him! . ’ 
himself. He 


arrived safely at the Palace gates, which 
were opened by the porter. In driving 
through the wheel collided with a stone 
post; whereupon the porter cried: 
“What, drunk again, then! And I’m 


darling, and 
then I brought off a grand slam in no 
trumps.’”’ —— 
On the telephone :— 
**Is that you, darling? ”’ 
** Yes, who are you? ”’ 
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* Yer dirty little wretch ! 
I washed me fice twice a day reg’ lar.’’ 
**Yus; and look at it now!” 


A CLERGYMAN was once solemnising a 
wedding at which the remarks and 
responses of the bridegroom were so 
incoherent as to render it quite evident 
that he had drunk too freely of the 
‘barley bree.’’ The officiant, address- 
ing the bride, who seemed nervous and 
anxious, said, ‘‘ My good woman, you 
must all go away, and come to-morrow. 
This man is not in a fit condition to 
proceed with the solemn service. .. . 
You must take him away and bring him 
when he is sober.”’ 

** Please, sir,’’ said the woman, 
with tearful face, ‘‘ he won’t come when 
he is sober.”’ 


**Mr. S., the celebrated vocalist,’’ re- 
ports a Cork paper, ‘‘had a nasty 
accident while driving to Ballyknock 
and appeared in several pieces the same 


evening.’’ Further on in the list of 
casualties, there appears the item: ‘‘ A 
deaf man, Daffy by name, was run 
down by a passenger train and 


When I were your age, 


killed on Wednesday morning. 
He was injured in a similar 
way just a year ago.”’ 


**However did Maudie get 
that twenty guinea gown? ”’ 

** She earned it by writing 
an article on ‘ How I dress on 
#0 a year.’”’ 


LEGAL RELIEFS. 

Tue dull, heavy buildings in 
the Strand known as the High 
Courts of Justice are fre- 
quently relieved by jest and 
merriment. In a recently pub- 
lished book, entitled Thirty-five 
Years in the Divorce Court, 
Mr. A. E. Fenn relates one or 
two amusing anecdotes :— 
‘*A juryman, dressed in deep 
mourning, and downcast in 
expression, stood up and 
claimed exemption from ser- 
vice on that day as he was, as 
he told the official, deeply 
interested in the funeral of a 
gentlemen, at which it was his 
desire to be present. ‘ Oh, cer- 
tainly,’ was the courteous reply of the 
Judge, and the sad, melancholy-looking 
man left the court. ‘ My lord,’ quietly 
interposed his faithful clerk, Mr. G. J. 
Widdicombe, ‘ Clerk of the Rules and 
Orders,’ a kindly and courteous official, 
as soon as the ex-juryman had gone, 
‘do you know who that man is that you 
exempted?’ ‘ No!’ ‘ He is an under- 
taker !’”’ 

In sketching the career of Sir John 
Bigham, he relates :— 

** When a junior he had a large prac- 
tice at Judges’ Chambers, and there 
often met and had long fights with Mr. 
Justice Field, a most able Judge, but 
who late in life became deaf, which 
made him very bad-tempered at times. 

**One morning, when not in a good 
humour, he said angrily to Mr. Bigham, 
who, he thought, was sticking to him 
too tightly, ‘ Mr. Bigham, Mr. Bigham, 
you are not at all yourself this morn- 
ing.’ Mr. Bigham replied, ‘‘ Unfor- 
tunately, my lord, you are yourself this 
morning.’ ”’ 
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OLD GENT (at Football Match): ‘‘ Look here, young man, you must stop that language: 
It’s shocking! abominable! Don’t you see there’s ladies present? ’’ 

LANCASHIRE YOUTH : ‘‘ See thee, owd cock; if thou thinks thou’s coming to a religeous 
entertainment when thou comes to see th’ Owdam ’Ornets play, thou’s mistaken! ”’ 
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THE QUESTION. 


‘© Can’T help me up any higher, Herbert? What nonsense! 


Then what are you going to do?’”’ 


Tue American magnate was honoured 
by a presentation to the Pope. With the 
institution of hereditary monarchy at the 
back of his mind, he grasped the Pon- 
tiff’s hand firmly and said :— 


‘** Very pleased to meet 
your Holiness. I had 
the honour of shaking 
hands with your father, 
the late Pope.”’ 


** Coom here, laad,’’ said 
the rustic to the village 
barber, who was making 
a book. ‘‘ D’ye remem- 
ber ye laid me thirty- 
three shillin’ to one on 
Flowerdew less than a 
fortnit since? ”’ 

‘** Cert’nly, Gaarge, of 
course I do,’’ remarked 
the barber. 

‘Well, gimme 
shillin’ back.”’ 

** Why — er — why — 
what for? ”’ 

‘* Never thee moind 
what for—if ye value yer 
skin, gimme my shillin’ 
back.”’ 

‘** But—Gaarge—she’s 
a better favourite than 
ever—why——”’ 

** That’s just it. Aa 
backed ’er at 33 to 1— 
yesterday she were 6 to 
1—naow t’day she’s only 
4 to 1—by toime t’bles- 
sed race is run she’ll be 
nowt to one, an’ Oi’ll 
lose that shillin’!”’ 


ma 


‘*T say, mumma,”’’ said 
little Tommy, ‘‘ do fairy 
tales always begin with 
‘Once upon a time’? ”’ 


**No, dear; not al- 
ways,”’ replied his 
mother, ‘‘they some- 
times begin with ‘ My 
love, I have been de- 
tained at the office again 
to-night!’ ”’ 

_” eae 

Diner: “‘ I'll give you twopence, not 

because you deserve it, but because it 

pleases me.’’ 

Waiter: ‘‘ Couldn’t you make it a 

shilling, sir, and thoroughly enjoy your- 

self ?’’ 





NOTES ON CARAVANNING. 


By J. HARRIS STONE, M.A. 


Honorary General Secretary 


of the 


Caravan Club of Great Britain and 


Ireland. 


The unusually mild and open weather 
of February led the thoughts of 

fe The many to the road. The 

Caravan Warm sunny days cause the 

Season. blood to flow quicker, the 
desire for an open-air life to grow 
almost beyond bounds, and in conse- 
quence many a caravan, which during 
the winter has been stable-stalled, or 
even left under a tarpaulin in the open 
field, is being overhauled, cleaned up, 
repainted or re-varnished, its contents 
well aired and dried, and the vehicle 
prepared for the road. Many an anxious 
conversation has taken place over the 
moot subject of routes and diverse are 
the opinions thereon. The late Dr. 


Gordon-Stables, the pioneer of amateur 
caravanning and Vice-president of the 
Caravan Club, thought that for touring 
the east coast beat the west except in 


beauty of scenery. ‘‘ It is drier and 
more bracing and sunny. ‘The south 
coast is a bit too hot, but I recommend ”’ 
he wrote, ‘‘ the tonic air of Hastings, 
Folkestone, and Bexhill. Deal is 
delightful and so jolly old-fashioned. 
Then Southwold is nice, Mundesley quiet 
and pretty, Cromer excellent (I am 
speaking as a doctor), Filey and Brid- 
lington very nice (especially Filey, be- 
cause it is free and easy, and you 
haven’t got to wear your Sunday clothes 
on the sands), Saltburn and Whitby— 
yes, and Whitby—most salubrious. As 
to Scotland (the Highlands), see it once, 
and you’ll wonder you ever went abroad. 
Wales comes next, then the wilds of 
Cumberland, then Derbyshire!’’ This 
expression of opinion from the doyen of 
caravanners is valuable, and may help 
some waverers to settle the projected 
tour. Speaking generally, it were 
advisable during the early months of the 
year to select the drier counties, and 
later on, when the sun is more powerful 
and leafy lanes and marshy lands are 
drying up, to move on to those districts 


which are liable to much rain, and have 
an unenviable reputation for moisture. 


A lady member of the Club, resident 
in Cambridgeshire, asks how the law 
stands as regards side- 
lights, and continues, ‘* A 
man near here was killed 
driving a market-van not long ago, and 
his family could get no compensation 
owing to his having no side-lights on 
his van.”’ The answer, we think, 1s 
plain. A caravan is to all intents and 
purposes the private carriage of the 
Membcr, and must, in all respects, con 
form to the laws, duties, and regulations 
laid down regarding private vehicles. 
Side-lights must therefore be carried 
after sun-down upon a caravan when on 
the road. When pitched on private 
ground lights are optional, and are a 
matter of taste, for at present no law 
interferes with a van in any way except 
when on the road or on public lands 
Should the suggested Moveable Dwel- 
lings Bill ever be passed—which is very 
doubtful—maybe then our vans will be 
subjected to certain restrictions, even 
when on private ground, for such 
matters were discussed before the Select 
Committee of the House of Lords 
appointed to consider the Bill. 

There should always be a spirit of 
camaraderie amongst  caravanners. 
Amongst yachting men it 
exists to a noticeable de- 
gree. We are not saying 
it does not exist amongst Members of 
the Caravan Club. But let us foster it 
and make a point of helping it along and 
seeing that it grows. One way of help- 
ing brother and sister Members is by 
always recording, for mutual benefit, the 
pitches used. Record the good pitches, 
the ideal spots where water, shade, and 
grass combine to make life a pleasant 
dream, as well as the indifferent pitches 
where grumpy landowners and grasping 
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Side 
Lights. 


Pitch 
Cards. 
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sellers of milk, butter, and-eggs render 
the sojourn a perpetual source of irrita- 
tion. The information recorded and 
filed is confidential for the use of other 
Members of the Club only, so that if you 
apply for particulars of pitches in any 
counties you are going to tour through 
see that you take a supply of Pircu 
Carbs to reciprocate the compliment. 
To keep a good pitch to yourself is a 
species of selfishness, and contrary to 
the true spirit of camaraderie. 


*« Alone, the country life—how sweet! 

But wood and meadow, heath and hill, 

The dewy morn, the noonday heat, 

The nest half-hid, the poppied wheat, 
The peaty, purling rill, 

The brake-fern’s odorous retreat, 

The hush of eve, serene, discreet— 
With you are sweeter still.’’ 


These delights, thus set out by Mr. 
E. V. Lucas, are sweeter still when 
shared with kindred spirits. 


The question of the next ‘‘ Meet ”’ of 


the Club is already being raised by 
Members. It will be 
“ane remembered that the first 


‘** Meet ’’ of the Club took 
place in May, 1908, at Ockham, in 
Surrey; the second in June, 1909, at 
Cranford Bridge, Middlesex; and last 
year the most successful ‘‘ Meet ’’ which 
has yet been held was at Coulsdon, in 
Surrey, in the middle of July. It has 
been suggested that this year being 
Coronation Year a ‘‘ Meet’’ might be 
held near London, at some get-at-able 
spot near the terminus of one of the 
Tubes, during Coronation Week. We 
shall be glad to have expressions of 
opinion on the matter from Members to 
lay before the Council of the Club. The 
idea of the ‘‘ Coronation Caravan Meet”’ 
evidently is that that time will be a 
general holiday, when more Members 
will be able to get away, and the 
proximity to London might enable sights 
to be seen by residents in the camp, who 
would thus avoid the expense of hotel 
life. During the Coronation time the 
hotels of London will be very full, and 


* * # 
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prices likely to be high, if not excessive. 
Members will oblige by kindly letting us 
hear from them soon on the subject as 
if the idea is to see fruition no time is 
to be lost in carrying it through. Will 
Members of the Club or readers suggest 
sites, and send particulars to the Hon. 
General Secretary, 358, Strand, W.C. 
If a ‘‘ meet ’’ should be held quite 
near London during Coronation Week, 
, it need not necessarily 
—" prevent the holding of one 
later in the summer either 
at Coulsdon or at Stratford-on-Avon, 
both of which have been suggested. 
What the Council desire is to carry out 
the wishes of Members, and those 
wishes cannot be ascertained unless 
Members will express them. lf enough 
Members of the Club, desiring to be in 
London during Coronation Week, will 
promise to bring their Caravans as 
temporary residences for that period, 
the Council will make immediate efforts 
to secure as satisfactory a site as pos- 
sible. Then comes the question as to 
whether a later ‘‘ meet’’ should be 
held, and where and when. The Coun- 
cil therefore desire to put these three 
questions to all Members, requesting 
answers at an early date: 


(1) Do you favour a ‘‘ meet ’’ quite 
near London during Coronation Week, 
and if it is held will you bring your own 
van or tent if possible? 


(2) Do your favour holding a ‘‘meet”’ 
at a later date, and if so, about when? 


(3) Do you favour Coulsdon, the site 
of last summer’s ‘‘ meet,’’ or Stratford- 
on-Avon during Memorial Week, or 
some other district? 


The importance of making definite 
response to these suggestions is very 
earnestly urged on Members of the 
Club, who should recognise how diffi- 
cult it is to arrange these functions to 
the general satisfaction unless the views 
of Members are known. 


# 2 * 





FASHION 
REFLECTIONS. 


By LADY EDNA. 
FROCKS AND FRILLS 


A! a ball given last week 

fascinating toilettes were seen. 

One delightful creation was cut 
en Princesse and carried out in royal 
purple charmeuse, being arranged with 
a comparatively long train and a slightly 
draped skirt bordered with a narrow 
band of skunk. Over this gown a long 
pinafore tunic was worn, made in a 
deep shade of red ninon de soie, and 
bordered with a broad band of floss silk 
embroidery worked in a conventional 
design in dull shades of purple, orange 
and red. ° The same fine stitchery, but 
in a narrower width, edged the over- 
sleeves, which stopped just above the 
elbow. It served also to outline the 
upper part of the pinafore, where the 
purple ninon gave place to a chemisette 
of very lovely Venetian point lace, the 
colour of old ivory. For the under- 
sleeves, which come to just below the 
elbow, the same lace is used. 

Another frock which was particularly 
pleasing, was of white satin, very 
simply made, with an over dress of 
emerald green mousseline de soie, 
edged with a fringe of tiny green beads. 
The corsage was cut in the kimona 
fashion, but the draping of the over 
dress was extremely original. At the 
back it was cut away at the waist, the 
skirt part being left to fall in full, grace- 
ful folds. Quaint little knots of white 
satin decorated the front of the skirt, 
and near the foot the ends of the green 
tunic were drawn through a large square 
buckle of old gold embroidery. Although 
this was a very simple dress, the draped 
tunic gave it a very picturesque effect 
that was very charming. 

One little gown that was most effec- 
tive was in cherry coloured chiffon, 
veiled with charmeuse of the same 
shade. The Empire bodice was entirely 
covered with embroidery of heavy floss 


some 





TEA GOWN IN SERPENT GREEN CREPE DF 


SOIE, WITH A TUNIC OF BLACK CHANTILLY 

LACE. THE BODICE HAS A BAND OF EM- 

BROIDERY AND SMALL BLUE SILK ROSES. 
WHICH ALSO EDGE TUNIC. 
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silk, also in cherry colour, and the same 
embroidery decorated the elbow sleeves 
and tunic. A touch of black was given 
to this gown by means of an edging 
of black velvet on the sleeves and hem 





SPRING COAT 


AND SKIRT IN 
COLOURED CLOTH TRIMMED WIDE 
BRAID AND TINY GOLD BUTTONS. 


BISCLIT- 
SILK 


of the skirt, and again on the front of 
the corsage in the form of a large black 
embroidered dragon fly, touched with 
cerise. 
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The craze for veiling is still populargreen, all worked over in gold and 






and promises to be the chief feature of 
our summer frocks. A recep- 
tion gown which I saw quite 
recently was of soft cream 
satin, with a deep hem of soft blue em- 
broidery. Above the hem was a broad 
band of blue satin, and the same 
embroidery trimmed the corsage. Over 
all came a tunic of black chiffon edged 
with a heavy black silk fringe. The 
dress was made without a collar, a tiny 
band of dull blue and silver embroidery 
outlining the neck and elbow sleeves 
and forming the narrow waistbelt. 
Indeed a most picturesque frock, the 
black chiffon over the white giving out 
a beautiful shade of grey and the hem 
of embroidery the touch of colour that 
was needed to complete a_ dainty 
picture. 


Visiting 
Frocks. 


One other model designed for visiting 
was of soft green cachemire de soie, 
and was decorated with bands of dark 
Oriental embroidery, the corsage being 
cut in the very popular one-piece effect, 
and simply gathered into a high waist. 
Instead of a belt, a heavy cord of dull 
gold was passed twice round the waist 
with long looped ends, finished with a 
large tassel hanging down the centre of 
the dress. This gown was also collar- 
less, the neck being filled in up to the 
base of the throat with the embroidery. 

Many of the new wraps, both for 
afternoon and evening wear, still pre- 
serve the closing at the side 
with an ornament placed 
below the waist line. The 
tapestry brocaded satins of which many 
of the wraps are composed give the 
effect of extreme gorgeousness. An 
example which was designed for a 
young bride was composed of filigree 
silver satin draped with light grey 
chiffon, worked all over in silver metal- 
lic thread and fastened with antique 
paste buttons. Much of the colouring 
of the evening wraps is extremely 
brilliant, and there are some specially 
lovely tones in rich gold which are most 
pleasing to the eye. 


Evening 


Wraps. 


A gorgeous wrap for theatre wear was 
of blue satin brocaded in gold, red and 
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copper threads till th- effect was most 
striking. As the designs were birds and 
flowers of every size and description in 
the most vivid shades, the wrap was one 
that attracted much attention. I must 
not forget to mention that a finishing 
touch was given to this wrap in the 
form of a deep ermine collar. 

Another wrap which was just as 
beautiful was made of pearl brocade with 
a pomegranate pattern in silver worked 
on it. It was completed by a silver 
lace collar and an edging of heavy silver 
cord roped round padded grey chiffon 
and looped and tasselled at the ends. 

This coat and skirt is of fine brown 
cloth, the skirt being cut into four 
panels, defined by means of 
— inverted pleats, which are 

’ firmly stitched down on either 
side, while the semi-fitting coat has an 
almost bolero effect by reason of the 
upper part of the panel being cut into a 
sharp point, while it is decorated at the 
waist with soutache. A narrow belt is 
slipped through big eyelet holes, the coat 
fastening obliquely with three large 
soutache buttons. Like many of the 
smartest models, there is a wide sailor 
collar, ornamented at the edge with tiny 
loops and buttons of braid, while a sup- 
plementary collar of white linen worked 
in soft tones brings a touch of lightness 
into the scheme. 

A dainty blouse of coffee-coloured net, 
veiled with orange chiffon, is worn with 
this costume, this being fashioned with 
a corselet of green and brown shot silk. 
The orange chiffon is hollowed out at 
the neck to show a rounded mesh of 
cream lace. 

A chic walking costume was seen in 
blue and white striped material, another 
pleasing variation of the very popular 
black and white theme. The same blue 
in a plain cloth formed the band at the 
bottom of the skirt, and also a side 
panel, and alternate bands of white, the 
cuffs and sailor collar. 

The buttons which fasten the short 
hip coat were of blue and white enamel. 

Another equally attractive costume 
was carried out in dark blue cloth, 
trimmed with black silk galon, The 


skirt was quite plain and narrow, hav- 
ing a wide hem of the same galon, while 
the coat was short, with the Empire 
effect. 

A rather novel coat and skirt costume 
is carried out in Coronation blue satin, 
with a fine black stripe and clever 
touches of red and gold on the collar 
and cuffs. 


LITTLE THINGS THAT COUNT. 


Brocaded bags of enormous size are 
much in vogue at the moment, and the 
girl who possesses among her 

On Bags. treasures any remnants of the 
real old brocade should lightly 

outline the flowers with tarnished gold 
thread, then fashion the bag into the 
shape of a huge wallet with an envelope 





HAT OF 
LACE, 


BLACK CRINOLINE, 


LINED WHITE 
AND TRIMMED BLACK PLUMES. 
cover; outline the bag with cords and 
suspend it by cords from her left 
shoulder, and she will be delighted with 
the result. 

Another craze of the moment is for 
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the hand-made flowers fashioned in silk, 

satin, or ribbon. They are 
Silk Flowers. used for everything and any- 

thing from millinery to de- 
corations for the table. They are also 
used for corsage nosegays and decorate 
evening and day dresses alike; one will 
even find them on small lace cloths 
which we use for afternoon tea. Many 
women pass their spare time in making 
these dainty flowers, the prettiest of 
which are the seasonable sweet peas 
made in silk. 

One of the newest pins has a pro- 
nounced outward curve at the top like 
a hooked handle. This 
enables it to slip over the 
puffs and curls so much in 
evidence to-day. Another handsome 
head pin for the girl with heavy hair 
has the top arranged in a semicircular 
curve like a double coil. There is no 
carving, only the lovely marking of fine 
shell. Quite new and smart is the bar- 
shaped top hair pin, with a barette made 
to match. The open lines of these orna- 
ments are in some cases plain and in 
others studded with small pearls or 
decorations of gold. 

A great feature of the new jewellery 
ornaments is their flexibility, and the 
example of this is a wide 


Tortoise-shell 
Hairpins. 


New pearl collar, minus slides or 
Jewellery. 

other supports, the pearls 

forming a close pattern needing no 

stiffening. Among the novelties is a 


perfectly round diamond ornament about 
an inch and a half in diameter. It is 
made entirely of diamonds and is worn 
attached to a diamond chain necklace a 
few inches below the throat. The back 
of the ornament is hollow, concealing a 
small locket or watch. 

Sashes will be worn a great deal this 
summer, and every woman is rejoicing 
in this knowledge. The dainty 
fashion of fringe to edge the 
sashes, and especially bead 
fringe, is popular, while another scheme 
in this connection, which gives to the 
frocks a very pretty and old-world 
finish, is that of edging the skirt itself 
all round with a narrow crystal fringe. 
The base of the fringe just touches the 
hem of the jupe, the effect being very 


Sashes. 
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pretty when the wearer moves. 

A wonderfully lovely range of colours 
is seen in ties, and the same group of 
colourings and materials are used for 
the soft threadings seen in connection 
with the new lace jabots. Some of the 
linen collars, highly straight, and turned 
down, have a running of satin ribbon 
and are tied in front with a bow. 


IN BEAUTY’S BOUDOIR. 


Mix a half pound of marsh mallow 
flour, a quarter of a pound of hyssop 

herbs, and four pounds of 
,.2bran flour. This will be 

“found both soothing and in- 
vigorating to the skin, and will make it 
white and smooth if one of these baths 
be taken once every four days. 

Wash the face with water in which a 
little boracic acid has been dissolved. 
Dry it, and then apply with 
gentle massage a cream 
made by mixing a quarter of 
an ounce each of white wax and pure 
spermaceti, a quarter of a pound each of 
cocoa butter and almond oil, and two 
ounces of lanoline. Take one drachm 
of balsam of Peru and melt and stir it 
into the other ingredients. Then after 
it has settled, pour the clear portion off 
and add two fluid drachms of orange 
flower water. Stir the whole briskly 
until it concretes. Follow the treatment 
up by laving the face with a lotion com- 
posed of one pint of elderflower water, 
half an ounce of tincture of benzoin, 
and ten drops of tincture of myrrh. 


Beauty Bat 


For the 


Complexion. 


USEFUL HINTS. 


To restore black lace to its original 
lustre, squeeze it through a mixture 
made of half a cupful of 
water and one teaspoonful 
each of borax and alcohol, 
then rinse it in a cup of water with an 
old black kid glove that has been boiled. 
Pull out the edges of the lace till it is 
almost dry, then lay between two cloths 
and press with a hot iron. 


To Renovate 
Black Lace. 









UT ten short years have passed away 


since the inimitable Mr. Punch 

poked his fun at the automobile of 
the period, with his usual witty insight 
into the weak points and humorous side 
of things, holding up the car to good- 
natured ridicule. 

Many of us, no doubt, recollect him 
arousing his reader’s risibility by his 
remarks as to the unfortunate readiness 
of the cars of that time to stop on the 
slightest provocation, going so far on 
one occasion as to make one of his 
characters asert that he spent his time 
in walking behind self-propelled car- 
riages with a wheel-barrow to pick up 
the pieces. 

Yet even Punch, with all his gifts, 
was not sufficiently far-sighted to fore- 
see the immense strides the much- 
reviled motor-car would make in a 
single decade, and to-day his tone is 
one of ready acceptance of what was 
once an object of banter. 

Considering the small size of our 
population—possibly 45 millions—it is 
not a bad percentage that something like 
100,000 persons are owners of motor- 
cars, while as many more are devoted to 
the handy motor-bicycle. Nor are we 
to take even these figures as represent- 
ing all those interested in motoring, for 
we may safely multiply them by five at 
least, since each little 
circle of enthusiasts who are only await- 
ing the day when their ‘‘ ship comes in ’ 
to become the proud possessor of an 
automobile themselves. 

It is true that a formidable 


motorist has a 


rival 'o 


the car has sprung up of late in the aero- 
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plane, but even this pastime is to be 
regarded rather as the handmaid than 
the antagonist of the terrestial vehicle. 
Aeroplanes are nice enough in their way, 
but they have certain inherent limita- 
tions that are bound to restrict their 
scope. Among them are the first cost, 
the expense of housing and using them, 
and their liability to get damaged. 

If one lives close to the Brooklands 
Motor Course, one has every facility for 
the sport; but, after all, only a few 
would-be aviators are domiciled there. 
There are certain other suitable districts 
also, but they are few and far between 
in comparison with our network of 
roads. 

But if aviation has drawbacks in one 
way, it has charms all its own, as any- 
one who has attended a flying meeting 
will acknowledge. For example, there 
is frequently a feeling that the flying 
men are running great risks, which the 
lengthy roll of fatalities bears out. I 
shall never forget the thrill that swept 
over the crowds at the recent Brussels 
fiving meeting when the unfortunate 
Kinet was seen to be in difficulties. The 
thrill rapidly grew to horror as he fell 
to the ground, and another life was 
offered up in the behests of science. 
Such a catastrophe makes one realise 
one’s absolute powerlessness to assist 
in any way, and will deter all but the 
very few from participating in so risky 
a pastime. 

Now that motoring is becoming a 
matter of such general necessity, racing 
is almost obsolete save for a few meet- 
ings on the Continent, and the excellent 
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programmes given us six times a year or 
so at Brooklands. Nevertheless, there 
is in most of our breasts a hankering 
after such sights, and not a few who 
once flocked to the Isle of Man when 
the famous Tourist Trophy events were 
fought, now wend their way to the Con- 
tinent for the speed trials that are so 
popular across the Channel. 

Not so long ago it did really seem 
as if we were to have an exciting motor 
race within our kingdom, upon the occa- 
sion of the Manx Jubilee celebrations, 
but that has come to an untimely ‘end, 
why, no one seems quite to know, save 
that a certain British automobile body 
does not figure particularly well in the 
matter. Anyhow, the Manx people are 
being given the cold shoulder over the 
affair, and this in spite of the fact that 
this enterprising and gwod-natured 
people have given us the use of their 
island year after year. ‘‘ Save me from 
my friends,’’ said someone once, a 
remark that does not appear to be inap- 
propriate in this case. 

Owing, however, to the initiative of 
our foreign friends, the present year will 
be marked by quite a number of interest- 
ing events, one being the Boulogne 
meeting, which always gives fine sport. 
It would be a great pity if speed races, 
as carried out on the Continent, were to 
drop entirely, as they form a spectacle 
that has charms peculiarly its own. 

As time goes by the sociable side of 
motoring becomes more and more 
marked, and not only do we notice the 
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steadily increasing number of persons 
who are going in for passenger attach- 
ments to motor cycles, or fitting four- 
seated bodies in place of those holding 
a lesser number, but there is also a 
striking growth in club life of late. 


By this term I do not, of course, mean 
clubs such as those already in existence 
that cater for the pleasures of the high- 
way rather than cultivating the sociable 
instinct, but I am thinking more par- 
ticularly of institutions such as the fine 
residential premises now about to be 
opened by the R.A.C. in Pall Mall, and 
the flourishing Motor Club in Coventry 
Street, W., which becomes more popu- 
lar every week. 

Only a few days ago, too, there was 
yet another useful development, and this 
time in the motor cycling world. It has 
long been felt that riders of the two- 
wheelers had been more or less isolated 
from each other, and that as they were 
now sO numerous, not to mention 
influential, it was necessary to give 
them a definite headquarters similar to 
the two just mentioned. 


To this end a meeting was held at the 
Holborn Restaurant a few days ago, 
when it was generally admitted that this 
pastime should have a suitable pied a 
terre also. Details are not, of course, 
settled yet, but it will not be long before 
motor cyclists have a headquarters that 
will form an important acquisition to 
what was really the origin of the auto- 
mobile industry. 
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the Statue by Michael Angelo, in the Royal Gallery, florence 





